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A Year From Now 





@se OOKING BACKWARD to one year ago, we see the M. S. 
T. A. in the midst of a regular session of the General 
Zs, Assembly fighting for a movement toward equality of -edu- 
) cational opportunity and support—then a forlorn hope. 

LOOKING FORWARD one year we see the M. S. 
T. A. again with a Legislature fighting for the same prin- 


ciple but a bigger and better program. We, who have been 
dubbed (none too affectionately) “tax-consumers”, have, in our requests for 


iD 
9 ) the public schools at the hands of the State, been outdone by the “tax-payers”, 
, | represented by the Governor’s Survey Commission. It is for this program 
( “3; that we fight from now on, and with the understanding that only active, 
| ba militant, and determined public opinion will insure Legislative and Executive 
vs approval. 
: “il PAST DISAPPOINTMENTS show us only our enemies and spur us 


i 





mn H 








qi ie : , 

au to greater efforts. This is not the time for stupefying regrets that cause 
the native hue of resolution to be sicklied o’er by the pale cast of thought, 

S Al but for a righteous indignation that will inspire us to greater action. 
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GENERAL OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


Next Meeting, Kansas City, November 12-15, 1930. 


General Officers 

Henry J. Gerling, President, St. Louis, Acting Super- 
intendent Public Instruction; Amelia Knofler, Ist Vice- 
President, Montgomery City, Grade School Principal ; 
G. E. Dille, 2nd Vice-President, Chillicothe, Suverin- 
tendent Schools; John F. Hodge, 3rd Vice-President, 
St. James, Superintendent Schools; E. M. Carter, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Columbia, Secretary Reading Circle 
Board, Business Manager School and Community; Thos. 
J. Walker, Columbia, Editor School and Community and 
Assistant Secretary. 

Executive Committee 

Miss Calla Edington Varner, Chairman, St. Joseph, 
Principal Central High School and Junior College; Henry 
J. Gerling, Ex-Officio, St. Louis; Byron Cosby, Kirks- 
ville, Business Administrator, State Teachers College; 
J. W. Shannon, Springfield, Head Department of His- 
tory, State Teachers College; Miss Anna M. Thompson, 
Kansas City, Teacher Northeast High School; J. F. 
Taylor, Kennett, Superintendent Schools; Miss Jessie 
Via, Rolla, Principal High School. 


Legislative Cemmittee 


Supt. George Melcher, Chairman, Board of Education, 
Kansas City; Supt. M. B. Vaughn, Montgomery City; 
Prof. B. G. Shackelford, Board of Education, St. Louis; 
Prin. B. M. Stigall, Kansas City; Supt. Geo. R. Ioug- 
head, Poplar Bluff; Supt. H. P. Study, Springfield. 


Committee on Sources of Larger Revenue 


Roscoe V. Cramer, Chairman, Switzer School, Kansas 
City; W. W. Carpenter, University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia; W. H. Lemmel, Flat River. 


Committee on Professional Standards and Ethics 
John L. Bracken, Chairman, Clayton; Miss Pauline 


Kiess, Canton; M, A. O’Rear, State Teachers College, 
Springfield. 
Reading Circle Board 
Cora E. Morris, Chairman, Bois D’Arc, 1930; W. F. 
Hupe, Montgomery City, 1931; Grover M. Cozean, Fred- 
ericktown, 1932; Henry J. Gerling, Ex-Officio, St. Louis; 
Chas. A. Lee, Ex-Officio, Jefferson City. 


Committee on Necrology 


R. H. Emberson, Chairman, Columbia, 1930; W. C. 
Barnes, Carthage, 1930; Miss Ona Long, Joseph S. 
Chick School, Kansas City, 1930; Geo. W. Hanson, Iron- 
ton, 1931; A. C. Moon, Malden, 1931; Miss Grace Mul- 
holland, Ashland School, St. Louis, 1931; Miss Hettie 
Anthony, State Teachers College, Maryville, 1932; Grady 
Humphrey. Appleton City, 1932; A. R. Powell, New- 
burg, 1982. 


Committee on Resolutions 


First, O. L. Pierce, Palmyra, 1930; Second, J. A. 
Burnside, Marceline, 1931; Third, Sarah Powers, Prince- 
ton, 1930; Fourth, Elizabeth L. White, Maryville, 1930; 
Fifth, Genevieve M. Turk, Scarritt School, Kansas City, 
1931; Sixth, H. N. McCall, Greenfield, 1930; Seventh. 
James E. Sutton, Marshall, 1931; Eighth, C. A. Phillips, 
Columbia, 1931; Ninth, D. E. Matthews, Sullivan, 1930; 
Tenth, F. L. Wright, Washington University, St. Louis, 
1930; Eleventh, H. H. Edmiston, Laclede School, St. 
Louis, 1931; Twelfth, Miss Mary Ward Hartman, 
Wyman School, St. Louis, 1931; Thirteenth, W. L. Lem- 
mel, Flat River, 1930 Fourteenth, P. J. Stearns, New 
Madrid, 1931; Fifteenth, N. E. Viles, Neosho, 1930; 
Sixteenth, A. H. Bailey, Mtn. Grove, 1930. 

Ex-Officio: President Henry J. Gerling, Board of Edu- 
cation, St. Louis; State Superintendent Chas. A. Lee, 
Jefferson City. 


Committee on State Junior and Senior High School 
Course of Study 


Dean M. G. Neale, Chairman, University of Missouri, 
Columbia; Armand R. Miller, Harris Teachers College, 
St. Louis, J. R. Scarborough, Jefferson City. 


Committee on Teachers Salaries and Tenure of Office 


A. G. Capps, Chairman, University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia; C. C. Crosswhite, Cameron; Mrs. Edna Seyb, 
Kahoka. 


Committee on Health and Accident Insurance 


Fred Urban, Chairman, State Teachers College. War- 
rensburg; Miss Nell E. Lain, Irving School, Kansas 
City; Robert A. Grant, Beaumont High School, St. 
Louis; B. P. Lewis, Rolla. 


Committee on Placement Bureau 


W. F. Knox, Chairman, Jefferson City; Arthur Lee, 
Clinton; Miss Gladys Lomax, Sherwood School, St. 
Joseph. 


Teachers Retirement Fund Committee 


W. E. Morrow, Chairman, Warrensburg; Miss Anne 
R. Waney, Soldan High School, St. Louis; Miss Edith 
Gallagher, Central High School, St. Joseph; Miss Mary 
A. Thompson, Dewey School, St. Louis; C. A. Phillips, 
Elementary School, Columbia; Miss Genevieve Turk, 
Searritt School, Kansas City. 
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*A sound business suggestion 
for Women Teachers who 
want to make more money 
this Summer! 











*This advertisement is based 
entirely on accurate records 
kept over a period of 15 years 


This is an advertisement to women teachers. It concerns money- 
making. It will interest only those to whom money-making all year 


round is important. 


No theory is advanced. No bombastic promises are 


made. This advertisement deals 


that are written in our records. The figures quoted are 
not maximum. Nor minimum. They are the average, 


normal money-making results of 
women teachers who have in 
past years accepted our summer 
travel-and-make-money plan. 


How much do you 
want? 

You may consider a $1000 summer 
too good to be true. You may be 
content with $50 or $75 a week. 
Measure your ambition. We can 
give younamesand addresses (sent 
onrequest) of women teachers who 
have earned as much—and more. 

Noexperience is required except 
your Normal School or College 
Training and your teaching expe- 
rience. No special qualifications. 
Only the determination to make 
money. What training you may 
need wesupply free. Your own per- 
sonality, energy, intelligence and 
spirit—your character—is what 
we want. And we pay you well. 

You travel with congenial teach- 
er companions. You earn while you 





Facts praee the House of Compton 





Cc f lusively occupy 
their own cae ot above. 
Business established in 1893—37 years 
of steady growth—26 Branch Offices 


in facts and figures 


$143.00. Weekly—Be- 
cause Mary Hill, Nash 

ville, Tenn., is ‘bring- 
ing up her sister's two 
children, she can leave 


New Superviser—Kate 
Baxter taught school in 
isiana. She up 
her mind that she would 
. a out be ye teach- 
money-making. ing at asma’ lary. Her work was so 
Her =a check often amounts successful she stayed on permanently 
to $143.00. . . many times, more. as supervisor. 


JAN | FEB| MAR MAY 


closes, she joins up for 


AUG'S 


‘Tne sony line snows tne average teacner’s earnings. Tne dotted 
line shows the earnings with a Compton summer. Note 

quickly the Compton Travel-and-make-money Pian pays on the 
average. This chart is an average from our actual records. 
















learn. You see interesting new places— 
meet fine people—develop your own expe- 
riences, and build up your bank account. 


Well paid permanent or 
summer-time positions 
Make your summer plans now. 
Know the facts. See how readily 
you can make at least $500 this 
summer just as scores of other 

teachers have year after year. 

Remember that with Compton’s 
you are associated with one of the 
foremost progressive educational 
movements. You are continuing 
your own worth-while educational 
work. You will return to school a 
broader and more understanding 
teacher. And your business expe- 
rience may. prove invaluable to 
you in the future. 

With many teachers a summer- 
time of $200 to $400 per month 
has led to t salaried 
positionsof $4000 to $5000a year. 
That, too, may interest you. 

The work is interesting. It re- 
quires determination—the will to 
win. If you can do what hundreds 
of others have done and are doing 
—then you'll succeed in handsome 
measure. 


Send this coupon now! 
Get the facts. Read them. Weigh 


them. Make your decision with all details at hand. The coupon brings 


the entire Compton Travel-and-make-money Proposal for this Summer. 





Send this COUPON! 





F.E. wee y & COMPANY 


Address.___.. Silas 
College or Normal... 


in U. S.—Foreign Agencies in Eng- I am teaching in... 
land, Italy, South Africa, Australia, 
Philippine Islands, and Canada. Busi- 


ness exceeds $4,000,000.00 per year. 





. Dearborn St., Chicago 
seciminnes aaa send me free, and absolutely without obligation on my part, 
your entire Compton Travel-and-make-money Proposal for this Summer. 


I have had... years of teaching experience. My school closes... 


DEPT. 332 


Age 








... Years of training... ——— 
....My position is... 
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Readers 


With Pupils’ Workbooks, Primer Through Book Six 
A New Series of a New Type 


WORKBOOKS FOR THE MIDDLE GRADES. The Pupils’ Workbooks for Grades 
Four, Five, and Six are now ready—completing a comprehensive Workbook Program 
from the Primer through Book Six in which work-type exercises help to develop the 
desirable reading abilities. Moreover, the content of the LAIDLAW READERS is 
of high literary quality and there is a wealth of material of permanent informa- 
tional value. 

TEACHER DIFFICULTIES MINIMIZED. The response material and study activities 
in the Readers offer so much in the way of suggestions for pupils’ work that most of 
the teaching difficulties are minimized or entirely eliminated. 

A NEW STANDARD IN READING TEXTBOOKS. The Primer and its method 
of presentation are so simple that the long, tedious pre-primer work is eliminated. 
Informal suggestions which include teaching plans for every selection are interleaved 
into a Teachers Edition for the Primer, Book One, Book Two, and Book Three. 
Teachers Plans for Books Four, Five and Six are included in one book. There is a 
striking freedom from any “cut and dried” plan as the suggestions are most elastic 


and give full rein to teacher initiative. 
Write for Further Information 
Educational Department 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS sold Giloneh Aen. Geen 


























SUPERINTENDENTS! 
PRINCIPALS! 
TEACHERS! 


Find the placing of THE WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia in the 
schools, libraries and homes not only a fascinating work but one highly 


remunerative as well. 


A representative is wanted in every community. 








A few very desirable vacancies await the persons willing to 














qualify. 
Write today for particulars. 


Fifteenth Edition 
Now on the Presses 


50% more material—100% more illustrations. 


Special Low Pre-publication Price 


RoacH-FowLeR COMPANY 
1020 McGee 
Kansas City, Ma. 
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FEATURE PAGES 


of 
The Christian Science 
Monitor 


Published by The Christian Science Publishing 
Society, Boston, Massachusetts 
Daily 

News of the World 

Editorial 

Sport 

Financial 

The Home Forum 

Weekly 

The Children’s Page 

Women’s Enterprises and Activities 

Fashions and Dressmaking 

The Young Folks’ Page 

Household Arts and Crafts 

Interior Decoration and Antiques— 
Home Building—Equipment—Gar- 
dening 

Radio 

Book Reviews and Literary News 

Music 

Arts and Theatres 

Educational 

For sample copies write 

The Christian Science Monitor 

1793 Railway Exchange Building 
St. Louis, Missouri 






































If you are planning to 


attend a Summer School 
get in touch with Lincoln University. 


The Summer School of that institu- 
tion, June 10th to August 2nd, i 
being reorganized with the view to 
being of especial service to active 
teachers who desire to modernize 
their technique and to increase their 
knowledge. 


As to courses and terms, write 


The Registrar, 
Lincoln University, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


























for PLEASURE 





TOURIST THIRD CABIN 


$105 (ue) One Way 
$190 (uP) Round Trip 


UT your vacation to good a - 

travel to Europe; with its beauti- 
ful and historic cities, its wealth of 
romantic associations, its glorious 

@ monuments! Brush upon your French, 
Spanish, Italian or German! Contact with Eu- 
rope is of the utmost value to every educator. 

Book Tourist Third Cabin on any great 
steamer of the White Star, Red Star or 
Atlantic Transport Lines. Enjoy the com- 
panionship of cultivated people in all walks 
of life—educators, clergymen, artists, writers, 
business and professional men and women. 
So popular has Tourist become that hundreds 
of them now take the trip each Summer for 
the sheer enjoyment it affords. 
Comfortable accommodations, excellent 

food, courteous steward service, ample deck 
spaces and public rooms, music, opportuni- 
ties for shipboard fun of many sorts all for 
3ca mile. Your choice of such famous liners 
as the Majestic, the world’s largest ship; 
Belgenland, famous world cruiser; the superb 
new Britannic; the Doric and many others 
including — 
Tourist Ships de luxe 


S. S. Pennland and S.S. Westernland, carrying 
Tourist Third Cabin as the highest class on 
board in former Cabin accommodations. S. S. 
Minnekabda, carrying Tourist Third Cabia 
exclusively. The ships of democracy. 


WHITE STAR LINE 


RED STAR LINE 


ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


Louderman Blidg., 11th & Locust 
Sts., Ground Floor, St. Louis, Mo. 


Authorized agents everywhere. 
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THE OPEN DOOR LANGUAGE SERIES 
by 
SCOTT, CONGDON, PEET and FRAZEE 


“To the degree that the work done appeals to the children as really of worth, to that 
degree will children desire to put their ideas into effective language form.” 


The above quotation, from Dr. Lois Coffey Mossman’s latest book, gives the view- 


point of THE OPEN DOOR LANGUAGE SERIES. 


CHAPTER-UNIT ORGANIZATION provides for cooperative class activities of real 
worth, which furnish immediate need for planning, reporting, discussing, evaluating, 
and recording. Recognizing the real worth of the work, pupils attempt to make their 
ideas clear, forceful and convincing. 


No statements about this series can do justice to its real worth. You need to see it 
for yourself and have it work in your classes. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


2500 Prairie Avenue Chicago, Illinois 




















READING AND LIVING 
New Basal Readers 2 


for 


Grades 4, 5, and 6 


by 
Hill, Lyman and Moore 
K 2K 2K *K * kK 


We announce for early publication . . . . 


THREE READERS FOR GRADES 4, 5, and 6 that are of unique importance. These 
books for the intermediate grades will continue and even improve upon the splendid 
program inaugurated by Howard C. Hill and Rollo L. Lyman in their READING AND 
LIVING books for grades 7 and 8, and their equally famous Junior High School series, 
LITERATURE AND LIVING. That program has for its objective a MORE EFFEC- 
TIVE LIFE FOR EVERY BOY AND GIRL IN OUR SCHOOLS. 

THE ABUNDANT ILLUSTRATIONS for this series have been made by John Drew 
and Norman Borchardt. They are entirely in keeping with the spirit of childhood in 
an age of progress, as embodied in these books. 

IF YOU are considering new readers for the 4th, 5th, and 6th grades under your 
supervision, we hope you will defer your decision until you see these delightful, 


up-to-date books. 
2K * * *K * K 


Correspondence Invited 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


320 E. 21st Street Chicago, Illinois 
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MAPS FOR EVERY CLASS 
IN GEOGRAPHY 


Prepared under the direction of 

DR. DOUGLAS C. RIDGLEY 
Che Ridgley series contains outline maps 
for use in the elementary school, high 
school, college, and university. These 
maps are on many phases of Geography, 
such as physical, economic, rainfall, tem- 
perature, regional, and others. There are 
maps on the United States, world, the 
continents, sections of the United States, 
and small regions in many parts of the 
world. 


NEW MAPS & CHARTS 

We have recently added many maps to 
our outline series. There are fifteen new 
Climatic Charts in the 8 x 10% inch size. 
These charts should be in the hands of 
every high school and college student who 
is studying weather and climate. 

Our new enlarged order blank for maps 
contains lists of Geography and History 
outline maps, Geography tests, wall out- 
line maps, and crayons. Write for order 
list and price. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 
Bloomington, Illinois 


























A THING OF BEAUTY 
IS A JOY FOREVER 


SCHOOL DAYS ARE BEST 
REMEMBERED BY 


Awards 
Certificates 
County Diplomas 
Grade School Diplomas 
Leather Honor Diplomas 


- and - 
High School Book Diplomas 


Diplomas that Will Add 
Distinction to Your 
Graduation Exercises. 

McCORMICK MATHERS COMPANY 


“The School Administrator’s Best Friend” 
Wichita - - ° Kansas 


If You Are 
Short of 


~ CASH 


| 

| 

| Wi want all teachers to know 
_ that when they need extra funds— 
for winter clothing, reference works, 
medical attention, or for any other 
reason — the HouseHotp Finance 
CorporaTION is ready to advance 


$100 to *300 
TODAY 


No delay. The fact that you are 
engaged in the teaching profession 
makes your credit good with us. We 
require no endorsers—no collateral. 
Your own signature is sufficient. 

If you can use an extra $100 to 
$300, call at the nearest Household 
office and take advantage of our low 
rate—$2.50 per month per $100. 

You may take as many as twenty 
months to repay—each payment on 
principal reduces interest cost. Loans 
made by mail if more convenient. 


Call, phone or write nearest office 


Household Finance 


Corporation 





MISSOURI OFFICES 
: 307 Bonfils Buildi 
Kansas City 033 Victor Building 
St. Joseph, 400-401 Toole Building 
St. Louis, 305-307 Cent. Natl. Bk. Bldg.—zos Olive St. 
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Summer Session 


JUNE 13TH TO JULY 25TH, 1930 


College and Graduate Courses 
and 
Special Courses for Teachers. 


Also Courses in 


Music, Social Work, Engineering, Art 





For Special Bulletin of Summer Session, address Dean Isidor Loeb, Director 
of Summer Session, Room 206, Duncker Hall, Washington University, St. Louis. 
M1098R179 



































COMPTON’S 


Picrurep ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The encyclopedia that has set 


_ upanew standard for all school 


encyclopedias. 


Meets every encyclopedia re- 
quirement of the modern school 
room. 


Specifically referred to by many 
courses of study. 


Officially approved for Grade 


and High School use in every 
state and large city where ency- 
clopedias are regularly listed. 


10 volumes. Specially bound 
and re-enforced for school use. 


2 large editions issued every 
year, each thoroughly revised. 


Write for special school prices 
and literature to 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
Compton Bldg., 1000 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Whether ‘ain FLOWERS or 
LAIN PES your art class 
best results 


will hind by 
using the popular “"PRANG 


WATER COLORS 


“MADE BY THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY: 


*Wrile fo us for our free hel 


“WATER COLORS IN THE ART CLASS: 
THE AMERICAN (#) CRAYON COMPANY 


come 


GALA TEXAS 1500 SANTA Pu DUtEBENS 
LEADERSHIP SINCE 1835 
f Fa thfu >) vl 


95 Years 


















OR nearly a quarter 
of a century school 
boards have protected 
their window shade in- 
vestments by specifying 
Draper Window Shades. 
Easy operation—long life 
—correct ventilation 
—the modifying and 
diffusing of light to 
eliminate glare—these 7 
features make Draper @ 
Window Shades spe- [i 
cially adaptable for LA} 
schoolroom use. mieteanah alien 
Skilled workers and Draper Sanitary Style Shade 
high standards of workmanship, backed by 
experiment and experience, combine to pro- 
duce a better shade, preferred by school buy- 
ers everywhere. Tested and proved daily in 
thousands of schools. For illustrated catalog 
describing the complete Draper line of 
School Shades, address Dept. U. 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


Khe) Oraperh, INDIANA 
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THRILL Se 
follows ‘NX 


THRILL 


onthis Around and 
Across America 








WATER 
Vacation Tour AND 
RAIL 
We offer you an 8,000-mile ROUND 
circle tour around and across TRIP 
America—5,000 miles by water % 
between New York and Cali- NEW | 
fornia, on a giant electric liner; || YORK 
3,000 miles by rail, with stop- 
overs en route for sightseeing. CALI FORN 
Can you think of a more ex- In Either 
citing trip? The sea voyage [| Pivection 


alone is a thousand miles 
longer than the trip to Europe 
and back. And you see Havana, 
Panama Canal, San Diego, n 
Los Angeles, San Francisco * 
and other colorful places. 


Choice of rail routes across the 
continent, and of three new de 
luxe liners — Pennsylvania, 
Virginia and California — for 
the sea trip. Cross-country trip 
by Transcontinental Air 
Transport arranged, if desired. 
Reduced summer rates: Water and Rail 
Round Trip, $375 (up) First Cabin; 
$235 (up) Tourist; One Way, water, 
$275 (up) First Cabin; $135(up) Tourist. 


fonama faeifie fine 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
For full information address Louderman 
Bldg., 11th & Locust Sts., St. Louis, Mo., 
our Offices elsewhere or authorized 8.8. or 


R.R. agents. 
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HENGOVERNORCAULFIELD 
announced his decision not to 
eall a Special Session of the General 
Assembly to consider the report of 
his State Survey Com- 
mission, he disappoint- 
ed many of those who 
believed that the soon- 
er evils are corrected the greater will 
be the resulting benefit and the less 
will be the cost. ‘‘He who helps quick- 
ly, helps doubly,’’ is an adage that 
has some application to the case in 
hand. Regardless of his reasons, an- 
nounced or otherwise, for delaying ac- 
tion we are disappointed, and ‘‘ Hope 
deferred maketh the heart sick.’’ 

However, there is little progress to 
be had from looking backward and no 
good is to come from spending our 
energies in regrets. Betrayals, real 
or fancied, only serve to emphasize 
the need for courage. The sooner we 
make up our minds not to rest until 
Missouri lives up to her opportunity, 
until justice is done, the nearer will 
we be to accomplishment. 

As teachers, we need to take off our 
sack cloth and put on our fighting 
clothes—to get up out of the ashes of 
humility and take a position more in 
keeping with our ideals and purposes. 
Too long have we been apologetic. 
Too long have we acted as cringing 
sycophants at the feet of selfish in- 
terests enthroned in power but de- 
based in purpose. Let us fight in the 
faith that this program is right, be- 
lieving that righting a wrong, extend- 
ing relief to the suffering, establish- 
ing Justice in the place of injustice 


WHAT SHOULD 
LL DO ABOUT 








are movements which no political ex- 


pediency can permanently prevent 
and no personal opportunism can in- 
definitely postponed. 


UBLIC SENTIMENT is an il- 
lusive thing, but in the campaign 
from now until the principles of the 
report of the Governor’s Survey 
Commission become the 


WE MUST basis of the State’s re- 
EXHIBIT THE , 
GOODS lation to the problems 


of public education and 
to our penal and eleemosynary insti- 
tutions, public sentiment will be the 
vantage point for which each side will 
fight. The side that wins public 
sentiment will win the battle ulti- 
mately. Unfortunately the enemy ap- 
pears to have the advantage of the 
metropolitan press to begin with. 
Their battle cry is expenses, taxes, 
costs, They know the psychology of 
salesmanship and therefore they know 
how to prevent the sale of this idea 
of the Governor’s Survey Commis- 
sion. Few people would buy an auto- 
mobile if the machine were stored in 
the darkest corner of the garage and 
only the price exhibited in the show 
room. That’s what some of the larger 
newspapers are doing with this pro. 
gram. They cover up the goods while 
they play the bright lights of pub- 
licity on the price. Yes, and they take 
a twelve year period in order to make 
the cost appear as large as possible. 
The real salesman talks about the 
low monthly or weekly payments. 
We must be fair about the costs 
and we can be without the slightest 
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harm being done to our sales-pros- 
pect, but we must always remember to 
keep the goods in the display window. 
We may be assured that the people 
of Missouri want the things offered 
by the Governor’s Survey Report, 
when they have seen and comprehend- 


ed them. But ours is ‘the task of 
showing. As a beginning let us re- 
solve now to let no educational meet- 
ing pass without making the exhibi- 
tion of educational equality to the 
child and tax equality to the citizen a 
prominent feature of the program. 


LOVE—A SUPREME QUALIFICATION 
By G. E. Dille 


O-DAY the teachers of Missouri 

will have greater opportunities 
and responsibilities than they have 
ever experienced before. The trend 
of the educational program is on- 
ward and upward. Missouri has 
thousands of wide-awake teachers 
who are doing noble work largely be- 
cause they have a genuine love for 
children. 

Only a short time ago,—scarcely 
more than five generations,—Pestal- 
02zi began his world-famed career of 
instruction by gathering a group of 
underprivileged children around his 
own hearthstone, thus converting his 
thin-soiled, unproductive, clay farm 
into an industrial home for the unfor- 
tunate. This altruistic act, though 
in itself unsuccessful, paved the way 
for a social reform through educa- 
tion which swept the whole world 
throughout the nineteenth century. 
It is true that his work as a practical 
teacher was unsuccessful, but it is pri- 
marily due to Pestalozzi’s effort that 
such great attention has been given 
to the study of method, both theoreti- 
cal ana practical, from that day to 
this, 

Pestalozzi loved children. 
unquenchable zeal, teachers of all time 
have an everlasting heritage. The 
real teacher has a job,—a responsibil- 


In his. 


ity, a big one. She should not look on 
her thirty youngsters as just so many 
feet to keep in line, or so many heads 
to cram with facts, with a pay war- 
rant at the close of each fourth Fri- 
day. She should look on her thirty 
youngsters as thirty genuine prob- 
lems, as thirty possibilities, with each 
one having something in him different 
from everyone else in the world. The 
teacher’s real job is to help him to 
find that ‘‘something.’’ 

Unlike Pestalozzi it is not necessary 
that we as teachers gather the chil- 
dren into our own homes, but like him 
we can take them into our hearts,— 
into our confidence. We can make 
them feel at ease in our presence; we 
can proffer the much-needed sympa- 
thy which far too many fail to get in 
some homes; we can take more inter- 
est in each child’s home environment ; 
and in many instances we can change 
the course of a child’s life from one 
of shiftlessness or apparent incorri- 
gibility to a better one of vision and 
of service. 

Let each of us take a personal inter- 
est in the welfare of each and every 
child under our instruction. Let us 
do our work in such a way that we 
shall experience the genuine thrill 
from service rendered that this teach- 
er did when she said to the parent: ‘‘I 
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thank you for lending me your little stronger, a little taller, a little freer, 
child today. All the years of love, 4g little nearer his goal, Lend him 
and care and training you have given ;, me again tomorrow, I pray you. 


him have stood him in good stead in I € him I shall eh 
his work and in his play. I send him ~" ™Y C@te Of Alm ‘1 shall show my 
gratitude.’’ : 


home to you tonight, I hope, a little 


LUTHER HARDAWAY 


UTHER HARDAWAY passed away last night’’—such was the brief 
77D message that came over the wire from Chicago on January twenty- 

second, 1930. But what message, when it relates to a friend, can so 
flood the springs of memory? What can so challenge one to check life for 
its realities? 

Luther Hardaway was a fighting man who had developed his fighting in- 
stincts on a high level and devoted them to worthy causes. Unworthily he 
never fought. As a poor boy, early orphaned, he fought for the support of 
his mother and younger brothers. As a youth he fought for an education 
which he acquired by his own efforts over mid-night-oil and at the sacrifice 
of most of the pleasures which belong to normal youth. As a teacher he 
battled for excellence and effectiveness in teaching, which he attained in 
high degree. As a county superintendent of schools for Jasper county he 
fought for better teaching, consolidation of schools, and improvement of 
educational conditions until he made his county an outstanding one in the 
State, which was used as an example to point the way to county supervision 
forthe state as a whole. As assistant Stafe Superintendent of Schools he was 
in the forefront of the struggle for reforms which were then adopted or have 
since been. As editor of a state educational journal he fought for progressive 
ideals and secured for the journal a degree of apvreciation it had never be- 
fore enjoved. As secretary of the State Teachers Association for a short time 
in the davs when that position did not reauire full time services. he raised 
it to a higher level of power and service than it had previously held. As a 
representative of a prominent publishing house, he has for the last nineteen 
years of his life stood for high ideals of business and education. enjoying the 
confidence of his emplovers, the avpreciation of the public and the respects 
of all the bookmen, colleagues and competitors alike. 


For several years he has fonrht. arainst the odds of what he knew was an 
incurable disease, but, as in all his fights, he has kept his bouyant spirit, his 
indomitable will, his hopeful outlook toward a victorious consumation. 


Luther Hardaway was a versatile man as his life work shows. Whether his 
task was teaching a class, writing an editorial, organizing a school system, 
delivering an address, or writing an advertisement, it was done with a touch 
of artistic mastery, and contained Hardaway’s personality. 


He leaves a wife who has reason to be thankful for her part in his success, 
and two sons to whom he has bequeathed the heritage of a good life. 


Truly it may be said of Luther Hardaway: He has fought the good fight; 
he has kept the faith; he has won the crown. 
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WHAT IS A GOOD SCHOOL? 


By William C. Bagley 


1. 
GOOD SCHOOL looks sedulously 
after the health and bodily well- 
being of those whom it serves. 


A 
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A GOOD SCHOOL is characterized by 
eager and aggressive industry upon 

the part of both pupils and teachers. 
In a good school hard work is taken for 
granted. 


3 


GOOD SCHOOL is characterized by 

whole-hearted codperation between 

teacher and pupils and among pu- 
pils. In such a school the teacher is a 
leader and a guide, rather than a task- 
master. 


4 


N A GOOD SCHOOL a spirit of help- 

fulness and constant regard for the 

rights and welfare of others are strong- 
ly in evidence. ‘‘Others first’’ is a good 
motto for a good school, just as it is the 
outstanding motto of the good home. 


5 


GOOD SCHOOL almost all of the 

time is a ‘‘happy”’ school, not be- 

cause happiness is sought directly, 
but because happiness is the usual ac- 
companiment of hard work, unselfishness, 
and a willingness to help others. The 
latter factors, however, are much more 
important than happiness as such or in 
and for itself. 


6 


GOOD SCHOOL sets high store by 

what may be called the ideal of fine 

workmanship. To do as well as one 
ean the task that the hand (or the head) 
finds to do, irrespective of the reward 
that it brings, irrespective of whether it 
is intrinsically interesting or boring; this 
to my mind is the ideal that American 
youth needs most of all at the present 
time, 


7. 

N A GOOD SCHOOL every pupil learns 

each successive day a little bit more 

to stand alone, to ‘‘carry on’’ without 
oversight and direction, to control his 
own interests and desires and direct his 
own conduct toward worthy ends. The 
most important test of the teacher’s ef- 
ficiency is the degree in which he or she 
makes himself or herself, not indispens- 
able, but dispensable. Self-guidance, self- 
discipline, self-control—these are among 
the primary objectives of a good school. 

It is much easier to formulate ideals of 
what a good school should be than to set 
forth a program for realizing these ideals. 

In the first place, good schools are not 
likely to be developed overnight. One 
must work patiently and steadfastly, but 
above all one must not be depressed if 
the progress is slow. It is well to watch 
for and to cherish even the smallest 
gains. Here, for example, is a boy who 
shows the beginning of a sense of re- 
sponsibility that was entirely lacking last 
week. Here is a girl who seems to be 
acquiring a notion of what it really means 
to learn to the point of actual mastery. 
Here is a pupil who has awakened to the 
fact that work which is at first unattrac- 
tive in itself may, if persisted in, be- 
come interesting or even fascinating. 
Each of these eases illustrates an im- 
portant element in the kind of growth 
which the life of the school should bring 
about. 

In so far as my observations give me 
a basis for judgment there is no single 
formula for the development of a good 
school. Most of the methods and pro- 
cedures described in books on teaching 
have a place in certain school situations, 
but no one of them is a panacea—for 
that matter, no combination of them will 
solve all of our problems. In the last 
analysis the important element is the 
capacity of the teacher to see clearly 
what is needed, to work patiently toward 
the desired results, and. above all to for- 
get himself or herself and live with and 
for the boys and girls, 
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EVERYTHING IN READINESS FOR BIG MEET- 
ING OF ADMINISTRATIVE ASSOCIATION 


HE OFFICERS in charge of the Sev- 

enteenth Annual meeting of the 

Missouri State School Administra- 
tive Association have everything in readi- 
ness for one of the best 
meetings this Associa- 
tion has held. 

In keeping with the 
practice established two 
years ago State Superin- 
tendent Chas. A. Lee has 
called his meeting of the 
County Superintendents 
for the same time, so that 
both city and county ad- 
ministrators will be par- 


ticipants in this pro- 
gram. 
One of the leading 


speakers on rural educa- 
tion is to be Professor 
C. E. Rarick, Professor 
of Rural Education, Hays 
Teachers College, Kan- 
sas. Professor Rarick is 
Chairman of the Kansas 
School Code Commission 
and is a noted authority 
on rural education. He 
assisted in the Survey 
recently made in Mis- 
souri by the Governor’s 
Commission. Those who 
are especially interested in rural educa- 
tion are fortunate to have the assistance 
of such an outstanding leader on their 
program. Mr. Rarick is scheduled for 
several addresses. 

Another outstanding rural educator 
from outside the state is to be Miss Har- 
riett Parrott who is State Rural School 
Supervisor for North Carolina. Miss 
Parrott brings not only the interest of her 
own ability, but that acquired by her 
connection with the state that has made 
outstanding progress in rural education 
during the last few years. 

Of special interest to city administra- 
tors and general interest to all is Dr. W. 
H. Burton, Professor of Education in the 
University of Chicago. Dr. Burton is a 





Supt. Charles Banks, 
President of Missouri State School 
Administrative Association 


known author, one of his most 
recent books being ‘‘The Nature and 
Direction of Learning’’. He is co-editor 
of the Appleton Series of supervision and 
teaching. He is nation- 
ally known as an author- 
ity in his field. 

Dr. Milo H. Stuart is 
the Principal of the Ar- 
cenal Technical High 
School of Indianapolis, 
Indiana. He is a well 
known authority on high 
school administration, a 
frequent contributor to 
leading educational mag- 
azines and President of 
the Department of Sec- 
ondary School Principals 
of the National Educa- 
tion Association. One of 
his best known works is 
“The Organization of 
a Comprehensive High 
School’’. 

The business adminis- 
tration of public schools 
will be discussed by the 
most outstanding man in 
this field in the United 
States, George F. Wom- 
rath, Business Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools 
at Minneapolis. He is co-author with 
Englehart and Reeves of ‘‘Standards for 
Janitorial and Engineering Service’’. He 
has made many and valuable contribu- 
tions to the present literature of business 
administration and school building prob- 
lems. He is well known through his fre- 
quent articles in the American School 
Board Journal. 

The sessions will begin on Wednesday 
morning, February 12th in room 230 of 
Jesse Hall and State Superintendent Chas. 
A. Lee will be in charge of this session. 

The County Superintendents will enjoy 
a banquet on Wednesday evening which 
will be followed by business sessions for 
the District County Superintendents As- 
sociations. 
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The program on Thursday morning will 
be held in the auditorium of Jesse Hall. 
At noon the Phi Delta Kappans will serve 
a luncheon at the Tiger Hotel and in the 
evening Christian College will give a din- 
ner for the members of the Association 
at which Dean J. C. Miller will preside 
as toastmaster. 

On Friday the convention will be di- 
vided into two groups, one for city school 
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administrators, meeting in the auditorium 
of Jesse Hall and one for county superin- 
tendents, meeting in room 230, Jesse Hall. 
On Friday evening a dinner will be served 
by Stephens College for the members of 
the Association and Dean J. J. Oppen- 
heimer will preside. 


One session of each division will be held 
on Saturday forenoon. 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT 


Mrs. Virgie Loyd, Supt. Riverview Gardens Consolidated Schools, 
St. Louis Co., Mo. 


N THIS AGE when educators are delv- 

ing so deeply into the various fields of 

effort, it is high time that we look a 
little more deeply into the behavioristic 
problems and adopt a more intelligent at- 
titude toward corporal punishment for 
the child. The inexperienced teacher 
usually resorts to this method as the sur- 
est way to get immediate results, and as 
requiring less effort on her part than will 
be necessary to ascertain the various reas- 
ons for the offences committed by the child. 
The experienced teacher who is more in- 
terested in the prospects of a future posi- 
tion than in the welfare of the child, some- 
times resorts to corporal punishment be- 
cause he fears that the community or the 
school board may rate a teacher in pro- 
portion to his willingness to lay on the 
lash. We too often forget that the ulti- 
mate results of our dealing with the child 
are the ends to which immediate results 
must lead. 

The human being resents nothing so 
deeply, so utterly, so everlastingly as a 
blow. He holds his body sacred, and any 
violation of it is to be resisted even unto 
death. The passions aroused in a child by 
striking him are dangerous and sometimes 
difficult to quell. These passions, these 
hurts, may rankle beneath the surface, un- 
til at last the soul-stuff breaks and the 
vicious circle becomes complete, when the 
one who has suffered, becomes, in his turn, 
the brutal inflictor of suffering. 

The most efficient masters of animals 
never beat them. They know that the 
whip takes the spirit out of a horse and 
that he has no chance to win with a 
broken spirit. Doesn’t the child also 
win on his spirit? If the child is subdued 


by fear he is handicapped, if not ruined 
for life, especially if he is proud or high 
spirited. The soul of man is unconquer- 
able. It works its will in the end. When 
will teachers awaken? 

Corporal punishment affects the body 
and not the intellect. It demoralizes both 
the child and the authority administering 
it. It lowers to the animal level of con- 
trol. By it the human element in the child 
is completely ignored. Through it the 
teacher says to the child, ‘‘I shall now 
treat with you not as a human being but 
as an animal.’’ We forget that the high- 
est type of civilization does not reason by 
means of bodily pain, but by appealing to 
the mind. The temporary relief that in 
some case may be obtained by striking the 
child does not offset the harm done him. 
For the most part it is a confession of 
weakness on the part of the teacher who is 
foreed to resort to this method of dis- 
cipline. She says by her actions, ‘‘I can- 
not take this child with me in my efforts 
in his behalf. I have not been able to 
meet him on his own level and build on 
his experiences. I have not exerted my-~ 
self to know why he reacts as he does. I 
have neither the time nor the inclination 
to study this child sufficiently to familiar- 
ize myself with his characteristics.’’ 


In the natural course of things it will 
always be necessary for some teachers to 
use corporal punishment, but it should be 
used only as a last resort and after intel- 
ligent thought has been given to the case 
in hand. When a child is sent to my office 
for correction, I am never too busy to 
put aside work and have a heart to heart 
talk with him. This living, breathing, vi- 
brant specimen of God’s creation merits 
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all the time and attention at my disposal. 
He usually departs in tears after promises 
have been made which, strange to say, are 
seldom broken. 

As a substitute for corporal punishment, 
I should like to recommend the following: 


1, 
2. 
3. 
4. 


—_ 
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10. 


11, 


12. 


Study the child to know why he re- 
acts as he does. 

Remove as far as possible the cause 
of his offence. 

Be able at all times to get the child’s 
‘point of view. 

Provide an abundance of wholesome 
activity which will take care of sur- 
plus energy. 


5. 
6. 
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Through study and observation 
learn to know children. 

Be more interested in the proper de- 
velopment of the child than in what 
some influential patron may think 
of you for not whipping ‘‘Bobby 
Jones,’’ when he stuck a pin into his 
neighbor. 

Have playground supervision at all 
times thereby removing temptation 
from the child’s path. 

Keep yourself well twenty-four 
hours a day. Frayed out nerves on 
the part of the teacher magnify of- 
fences committed by the child. 


Opposite Poles in Selecting the County Superintendent 
of Schools 


Appointment, the Professional Basis 


Election, the Political Basis 


Chosen without reference to special 
training for the position. 

Choice limited to the county. 

He spends much of his time in run- 
ning for reelection. 

There is often a demand to ‘‘pass 
the office around.’’ 

The masses of voters cannot properly 
pass on the qualifications of the candi- 
date. 

If an inefficient person is selected, he 
eannot be dismissed. 

The voters are limited in their choice 
to a few who are willing to ‘‘run’’ 
for office. 

The county superintendent is politi- 
cally minded. 

In states in which the superintendent 
is elected the qualifications are speci- 
fied by law, and are low. 
Incompetent persons are often put 
in office by the fortunes of politics. 
The results are usually ineffective and 
progress slow and difficult. 

The method is being impeached by 
professional school men in all states. 


1. 


o1 m= 2 pe 
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10. 


11. 
12. 


Chosen with reference to special 
training for the position. 

Choice not limited to the county. 
He devotes his time to the schools. 
The school board retains him as long 
as he gives efficient service. 

The county board can look into the 
qualifications of the candidate with- 
out fear of disapproval. 

If he proves inefficient, he can be re- 
moved. 

The county board of education has 
wide range in seeking the most com- 
petent. 

The county superintendent is pro- 
fessionally minded. 

In the states where appointment pre- 
vails the qualifications are high. 
The board is charged with the obliga- 
tion of selecting the best qualified 
person. This they do without fear 
of consequences. 

Progress is rapid and standards easily 
raised. 

The method has proven effective 
wherever tried. 


—From Service Bulletin, Ky. Ed. Ass’n. 
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HELPS THAT HINDER 


By Euxia Victoria Doprss 


EVER BEFORE were so many de- 

vices offered for helping teachers to 

teach and children to° learn many 
subjects. Some of these are real helps 
and some are of doubtful value. The dif- 
ference is generally a matter of emphasis. 
Some of them are based on sound prin- 
ciples and are of real value in educational! 
development. Others are made to sell and 
have commercial rather than educational 
value. Some of them are planned to 
stimulate thought and promote real 
progress. Others are planned with a view 
to producing an attractive result with the 
least difficulty to the teacher and the least 
effort on the part of the pupil. Helps of 
this last type are really hindrances. 

A certain editor in writing a letter con- 
cerning a recent publication said, ‘‘We 
need some one to tell us what to do in 
this field, and to tell it to us times enough 
to make us believe it.’’ While the editor’s 
pedagogy may not stand all the tests, 
there are some ideas that seem to need 
many repetitions to make them take hold. 

The definition of ‘‘results’’ apparently 
belongs to the class of ideas, for it seems 
to be so easy to mistake superficial ap- 
pearances for real accomplishment, and 
so hard to appreciate the subtle evidences 
of genuine growth or discover the factors 
it involves. 

Many of these devices are the erystal- 
ization of successful methods used by 
some expert teacher but lacking her per- 
sonality and her interpretation they do 
not always succeed in other hands. Some 
of them develop into systems which must 
be used entirely or the scheme fails as does 
a ventilating system when some one in 
need of fresh air opens a window. This 
applies all too often in reading systems 
of such complex interrelationships that in 
the emphasis upon the details of the sys- 
tem the child is submerged and his real 
needs are well-nigh forgotten. 

That these doubtful devices find espe- 
cially fertile soil for growth in the field of 
art is probably due to two causes. First, 
interest in art and art products is inecreas- 
ing through the growing consciousness 
that the art factor enters into every phase 


of life and indeed has commercial value. 
Also, our present day emphasis on cre- 
ative expression stimulates corresponding 
emphasis upon expression in the concrete, 
which must depend upon art principles. 
Second, because our teacher-training pro- 
gram has so often underestimated or ig- 
nored the importance of art training for 
all teachers, many instructors find them- 
selves ill-prepared to guide any sort of ac- 
tivity in which the art element is promi- 
nent. Therefore they grasp eagerly at 
any suggestion which seems to offer help 
and which promises to produce attractive 
results. 

As an example, it has come to be the 
style to make large use of posters in re- 
lation to various phases of school life. 
While we approve heartily of the style 
when so presented that it serves edu- 
cative ends, we are quite sure that it’s 
value lies, not in the beauty or cleverness 
of the finished poster but rather in what 
the child gains from his work in making 
it. We believe it is easily possible for 
children to make up one or more posters 
which in an exhibit could be described by 
such terms as clever, artistic, well pro- 
portioned in space and color, or even 
‘‘just too eute for anything,’’ without 
having made any advance in creative ex- 
pression, appreciation of space relations 
er color harmony or any other fundamen- 
tal factor involves in the construction of 
the posters. The market abounds in helps 
for postermaking which are guaranteed to 
produce results in posters. Large figures 
are outlined ready to be cut out and 
mounted. Color spots are indicated, small 
prints of the completed poster are given 
to indicate the arrangement of the poster. 
By mechanically following directions a 
result is assured—but what result? A 
good looking poster? Yes. Advancement 
in creative expression or appreciation of 
fundamental principles of poster making? 
To a large extent, no. 

If a housekeeper wishes to embroider a 
cushion for her couch, but knows herself 
to be quite ignorant in the field of design 
and color harmony she is quite wise to 
provide against failure by selecting a 
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ready-to-use design with the colors defin- 
itely designated. Her objective is a cush- 
ion, not art education nor creative expres- 
sion. She is wise to follow a method 
which will give the result desired—an at- 
tractive cushion. 

But the teacher’s objective is not post- 
ers or cushions—it is thoughtful boys and 
girls who are to be helped to grow in 
power to think clearly, compare an judge 
values and make wise choices. Creative 
expression is one factor, a most important 
factor in this growth, for it involves first 
hand experience in comparison, judgment 
and choice. But if creative expression is 
to rise to a higher level it must be accom- 
panied by an increase in appreciation of 
fundamental principles. 

This appreciation comes most readily 
through contact with good examples, and 
through analysis and discussion of their 
characteristics and qualities. The wise 
teacher generally so sets the stage of 
events that the desired principle is dis- 
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covered by the class, but the discovery is 
a part of her plan and comes when pupils 
will find immediately useful in their free 
expression. 


It is here that the many helps are real 
helps and not hindrances. Numerous and 
well chosen examples related to the sub- 
ject in hand will tend to stimulate ideas 
through suggestion and encourage crea- 
tive expression. A servile copying of pre- 
pared material will hinder creative ex- 
pression and tends to discourage inde- 
pendence and to develop a weak reliance 
upon any thing which will substitute for 
thought. 


The so-called helps which reduce the 
necessity for both thought and under- 
standing, which permit a purely mechan- 
ical procedure to produce a superficial and 
misleading result. which give an unearned 
sense of satisfaction which lulls to sleep 
instead of stimulating to action,—these 
are the helps which hinder. 


WHO HAS FAILED WHEN A STUDENT FAILS? 


HE PRESIDENT of a state educational 

institution in the middle west has the habit 

of sending to each of his faculty mem- 

ber what he calls an “Occasional Note.” The 

following is one of these notes. It is worthy 

of consideration by all teachers. Low scholar- 

ship on the part of students may have several 

explanations. and low standards of teaching 
is quite likely to be one of the reasons. 

—Editor. 


| ese IN THE matter of the low 
relative scholarship of the students of 

the University. to which attention has 
already been called, the President wishes 
to observe that all matters of scholarship 
rest ultimately with the teacher and the 
student. If the student fails to attain an 
academic mark, somewhat commensurate 
with his ability, thru lack of study es- 
pecially, it is primarily because the teach- 
er has failed to so interest and guide the 
student as to secure the desired response. 
A low academic level on the part of the 
student body denotes more or less in- 
efficient teaching. And so it comes to pass 
that the teacher cannot escape responsi- 
bility for the failures in his subject. High 
per cent failure, or even high per cent 
passing, indicates low per cent teaching 
efficiency. 


It therefore becomes necessary for each 
teacher in this Universitv to look carefully 
and frankly into his teaching technique. as 
well as into his general knowledge of the 
subiect he is offering, to see whether he is 
receiving at least as fine a response from his 
students as another micht secure from the 
same student group. The situation clearlv 
demands close introspection and careful 
checking. 

On this matter the following from Pres. 
Tulloss of Wittenberg College is pertinent : 

**The character of the teaching in an in- 
stitution has a profound effect upon the 
general morale of that institution. The 
morale of the faculty as a whole is favor- 
ably affected bv high grade instruction 
at anv point. adversely affected bv in- 
struction that is poor. The morale of 
the student body is heightened by the 
work of each good teacher: lowered by the 
inadequate service of each poor teacher. 
This involves not only the attitude of the 
student toward things intellectual: it af- 
fects his general attitude. It is held by 
some that it affects even his moral attitude. 
The student who is stimulated. kept at 
work, keyed to the proper pitch in the class- 
room, is Jess apt to sag morally outside the 
elassroom.’’ 
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HUMOR IN THE CLASSROOM 


By Glenn C. Smith 


OME TIME AGO there appeared on 

the cover page of this magazine a 

teacher’s prayer, with this significant 
petition, ‘‘Give me a sense of humor and 
the power to laugh.’’ This prayer should 
arise from every teacher’s heart. Doubt- 
less, it would be approved by every 
superintendent and pupil as a necessary 
qualification of the teacher and a saving 
grace for all concerned. 

Leading men in all professions realize 
the value of humor. Dean Walter Wil- 
liams, in writing an introduction to a 
book, once said, ‘‘The mission of the 
humorist is to make men smile. In a 
world where grief walks ever on the pub- 
lie highways and pain is man’s companion 
spirit, the mission of the humorist is high 
and holy. Laughter lengthens life. The 
humorist is a benefactor of the human 
race. He drives away sorrow, puts cour- 
age into fainting hearts, and chases the 
clouds from the sky. He is both tonie and 
anesthetic.’’ Chauncey Depew once said, 
‘I owe my mental and physical health. 
and my long life to a sense of humor. If 
yon want to live long, laugh much.”’ 

The teacher with a sense of humor will 
have a sense of values, that will help her 
evaluate among the ridiculous, the amus- 
ing, and the incongruous. It will prevent 
her from passing harsh judgments and 
hasty conclusions. The teacher with a 
sense of humor is kindly, appreciates the 
pathos of life, and humor as a means of 
combating it. 

Like charity, humor should begin at 
home. By including ourselves in our sub- 
ject of laughter, we develop a sense of 
the fitness of things that will make our 
judgment sound and our philosophy 
wholesome. A little humor now and then 
is enjoyed by the best of men. It combats 
sorrow, broadens sympathies, softens un- 
kindness, dries tears, soothes tired nerves, 
rests the mind, removes misunderstand- 
ings, and places the student in that friend- 
ly atmosphere which is necessary to all 
real teaching. 

There is need of humor in the school 
room, for there should be opportunity for 
merriment, happiness, and enjoyment. 


The mistakes of pupils may be enjoyed in 
a thorough going and wholesome man- 
ner. The pupils who learn to laugh at 
their own mistakes have acquired a valu- 
able habit. When all laugh at a ridiculous 
error, the atmosphere is freed of its ten- 
sion and the student of embarrassment 
and humiliation. 

There is much humor to be found in 
the school room. In an agriculture class a 
teacher once asked what treatment was 
recommended to kill weevil in wheat. A 
bright girl at once shot back the answer 
‘‘push dog’’, ‘when the answer should 
have been, ‘‘dog push’’. A long, cold trip 
to a debate tournament was relieved by 
a humorous incident. We had stopped 
for lunch, The waitress had served food 
and asked what we wished to drink. One 
of the boys, who did not understand the 
question replied, ‘‘I will take a piece of 
chocolate pie.’’ 

Humor is often the means by which 
pupils may be interested in current events. 
literature or any other subject. Will 
Rogers’ statement that he feared that 
there would be so much static, when our 
last presidential candidates were deliver- 
ing their acceptance speeches, that the 
people would not know whether they ac- 
cepted the nomination or not, served as 
a motive in interesting a class in Citizen- 
ship, American Problems, and American 
History in current events. A few years 
ago when Congress assembled, Rogers 
wrote, ‘‘Congress assembled this morn- 
ing. God protect the country’’. This 
quotation was used to create in the stu- 
dent an interest in the procedure and the 
problems confronting Congress. Such quo- 
tations as Mark Twain’s observation that 
everybody talks about the weather but 
nobody does anything about it, can be 
used to cause boys and girls to leave 
cheap novels alone and turn to the whole- 
some humor of Mark Twain and other 
good literature. Who would not be in- 
terested in Julius Caesar, and Shakes- 
peare when we read :— 

He loves no plays, 

As thou dost Anthony; he hears no 

music ; 
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Seldom he smiles, and smiles in such a 

sort 

As if he mocked himself, and scorned 

his spirit, 

That could be moved to smile at any- 

thing. 

Such men as he be never at hearts ease 

While they behold a greater than them- 

selves, 

And therefore dangerous. 

Boys and girls are by instinet happy. 
Happiness should thrive in the school. 
The sense of humor of the teacher and 
pupils should have free rein. It will clear 
the atmosphere, bridge the gap of mis- 
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understanding, and largely remove prob- 
lems of discipline. Here comedies and 
tragedies are enacted and should be re- 
garded as such. If a day goes by and 
neither the teacher nor the pupils see or 
hear anything that makes them smile or 
laugh, one may rest assured that some- 
thing is wrong with the atmosphere of 
our class room or our sense of ,humor. 


Our prayer should indeed be: 


‘*Give me a sense of humor, Lord, give 
me the power to see a joke, To get some 
happiness out of life and pass it on to 
other folk.’’ 


A SCHOOLROOM REFLECTION— 
THE INFLUENCE OF FEAR. 


Charles Ammerman, Assistant Principal Roosevelt High School. 
Address given over the radio. 


HERE ARE NOT MANY places 

where one has as good an opportunity 

to study human nature as in the 
schoolroom. Usually there are as many 
different phases as individuals present. If 
the teacher is disposed to look beyond the 
subject matter and realize that he has a 
chance to do something more than teach 
his subject, he will never have cause to 
complain of the schoolroom being monot- 
onous. 


‘One of the most conspicuous observa- 
tions is that of ‘‘fear.’’ I do not know of 
anything that stands in the way of the 
pupil getting the most out of school as 
much as fear, or some of the characteris- 
ties that grow out of it. 


Let me illustrate what I mean. A father 
and mother came to the school recently 
to find out why it was that their son made 
such low grades. They said he did well 
when he was in the gtades. His eighth 
grade teacher. had told him that he could 
graduate first in his class if he would try. 
He planned to make the effort. But one 
day it occurred to him that if he won the 
honors, he would have to make a speech 
at commencement. That settled it. He was 
afraid to appear before a crowd. He no 
longer made the effort and was perfectly 
satisfied when he graduated third instead 
of first. He had avoided that which he 
had feared. 


In the high school that sense of fear had 
increased. He did not do himself justice 
because he was afraid to recite before his 
new class mates. He was afraid of his 
examinations, he was afraid to take part in 
the work of literary clubs, and it never oc- 
curred to him that he could do anything in 
athletics. Fear was one of the causes of 
his low grades, perhaps it was the main 
cause. He did not know this. His parents 
did not understand it. But there he was, 
badly handicapped, and at present we can- 
not tell when he will overcome his handicap 
if he ever does. 

A few years ago it was believed that one 
was born with certain traits of character. 
But that is not so generally believed now. 
I do not believe that fear was born in this 
boy. It is not a trait inherited from one, 
or several, of his ancestors. That boy was 
taught to be afraid. Who was to blame. 
who did the teaching? No one can tell. 
But some time in his experience, in all 
probability during his first years when 
such things make the deepest impressions. 
something occurred which left the imnr‘: 
of fear in his makeup, and later conditions 
were such that this fear grew. 

I believe that we will find, if we analyze 
it carefully, that fear is the basis for more 
of our acts than we realize. Sometimes I 
am tempted to believe that it is the basis 
for most of the bad acts,—especially in 
young people. 
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Recently I talked to a boy who had play- 
ed truant. My first question was. ‘‘ What is 
there, if anything, at the school that you 
are afraid of ?’’ He was astonished at such 
a question, but not to be outdone he told 
me that he was not afraid of anything or 
anybody. Further inquiry, however, 
showed that he was afraid, although I do 
not think that up to that moment he had 
loowed upon it in that light. His work in 
English was difficult for him. He could 
not take care of it in the way his teacher 
demanded. He dreaded to go to class 
without his work, so he played truant. 
The trouble in English was adjusted and 
I do not know that he has missed a day 
since. 

Now and then the teacher hears a parent 
say, ‘‘My bov is peculiar. He lacks self- 
confidence. He knows his work, but he is 
too timid to express himself and he is 
often afraid that he is not right.’’ T have a 
growing sympathy for such a punil; but as 
my sympathy grows greater for the pupil it 
heeomes less so for the parent. I ofte~ 
feel like asking the parent why it is that 
the boy does not have more confidence. 
This trait is one of the forms of fear. The 
child is afraid that he is wrong. He is 
afraid of himself. This characteristic was 
not born in him. It has been instilled in 
him bv the parent and. as a rule. the 
parent has furnished conditions which have 
favored its growth. 

In many cases the parents of such chil- 
dren have the best possible intentions. 
They want to spare their children hard- 
ships, especially the hardships they en- 


dured. So they think they are doing a 
kindness when they relieve them of some 
things. Such parents seldom place re- 
sponsibilities on their children. How many 
fathers say to their boys, ‘‘You cannot do 
this work as it should be done. I will do 
it.’’ ‘*This costs too much to trust you 
with it.’’ The mother may not think it 
wise to let the daughter work on a dress 
because she knows so little about it, and 
after all the goods are expensive and she 
might spoil it.- The self-reliance and con- 
fidence that may be developed by making 
such a dress, even if it does not turn out 
well, will make greater returns some dav 
than the cost of the material. Let the 
parents whose child lacks confidence ask 
themselves what they have done to bring 
about that condition. 


Children who lack self-confidence usually 
come from homes where the parents will 
not trust them with responsibilities, or 
from homes where they are continually 
told that they are not as good as children 
in other homes. or where faults are re- 
peatedly pointed out. 


Give the child responsibilities early in 
life. Let these responsibilities be within 
his power. of course. Do not expect him 
to carry them out all the time. How many 
of your responsibilities do you bring to 
suecessful issue? When he is successful. 
give him praise, the same kind of praise 
vou like to get. Some day vou will find 
that your child believes in himself, which 
means that he is free from one of the worst 
forms of fear. 


LIFE’S MIRROR 


There are loyal hearts, there are spirits brave. 
There are souls that are pure and true; 
Then give to the world the best you have, 
And the best will come back to you. 


Give love, and love to your life will flow, 
A strength in your utmost need; 

Have faith. and a score of hearts will show 
Their faith in your word and deed. 


Give, and your gift will be paid in kind, 
And honor will honor meet: 

And a smile that is sweet will surely find 
A smile that is just as sweet. 


For life is the mirror of king and slave; 
"Tis just what we are and do; 
Then give to the world the best you have, 
And the best will come back to you. 
—Madeline Bridges, Utah Educational Review. 
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COLLEGE PARENT-TEACHER COOPERATION 
IN MISSOURI 


Mrs. Lawrence L. St. Clair, State Chairman of Parent-Teacher Associations 
in Colleges. 


N THE RESOLUTION adopted by the 

State Convention of the Missour! 

Branch of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers was the following: 
‘‘As to measures for worthy home mem- 
bership, (a) We urge upon our members 
the active promotion of College Units.’’ 

I should like in this short article to call 
attention to reasons why Missouri should 
take the lead in completing the national 
plan of Parent-Teacher organization 
through pre-school, grade, junior high 
school, senior high school and college. 

In making an incomplete survey of col- 
lege organizations in Missouri, I find in- 
terest in the college parent-teacher cooper- 
ation already existing. In every college 
or university studied there is at least one 
group definitely interested in its college 
and doing the very things done by the 
thirty well-organized groups in the sev- 
eral states now members of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

These activities include aid in the solu- 
tion of student problems, particularly 
those concerned with the social side of 
student life. Through well planned pro- 
grams, the associations have become a 
means of communication between the col- 
lege authorities and the public. Better 
living quarters have been insisted upon. 
Attention in illness, particularly during 
convalescence has been given. Student 
loan funds have been maintained and suc- 
cessfully administered, cooperation be- 
tween the parents of the community on 
the matter of standardization of social 
regulations for students living in town 
and students living in the dormitories has 
been secured. Insistence upon clean 
amusements in the community in which 
the college is located is one of the lines 
of improvement attempted. 

As important as these activities for stu- 
dent welfare is cooperation with the col- 
leges in education for parenthood and 
worthy home membership. In all pre- 
school groups, the need for informed 
parent-hood has been evident. So often 
has Mrs. E. R. Weeks, mother of Parent- 


Teacher work in Missouri, said ‘‘If our 
young men and young women only knew 
more about this greatest profession, we 
would not have such serious problems as 
we find in the pre-school circles.’’ ‘‘Edu- 
cation for Worthy Home Membership’’ 
was the theme of the National Convention 
of the Congress of Parents and Teachers 
in Washington this last May and at the 
State Convention in St. Louis in October. 
The ‘‘Proceedings of the Thirty-third An- 
nual Meeting, Washington, D. C., 1929,’ 
contains very fine addresses by national 
educators on this subject and these with 
sources available in each college group 
suggest many ways to promote this phase 
of education. 

In several of our colleges some study of 
the work of parent-teacher associations 
has been made in the teacher-training 
courses for credit under some member of 
the education faculty. ‘‘Institutes’’ 
directed by state and national officers have 
been held during the summer term at our 
Teachers Colleges in which students as 
well as parent-teacher leaders in the com- 
munity could study the parent-teacher 
movement. 

College Presidents and Deans have 
shown their willingness to cooperate in 
the organization of college units wher- 
ever such cooperation could be made vital. 
Dr. Cloyd Heck Marvin, President of 
George Washington University considers 
the extension of ‘‘this fine type of cooper- 
ation into the field of higher education’”’ a 
vital part of the educational system. 

Parents are anxious for the promotion 
of the college parent-teacher organization. 
As an example, one mother wrote me, 
‘*My daughter is in——College. Couldn’t 
something be done to encourage the organ- 
ization of a college unit there?’’ At the 
state convention interest has been grow- 
ing for the last three years and at the 
last convention reports of possible organ- 
izations over the state were most encour- 
aging. 

The college movement as such is just in 
its beginning. It originated with the es- 
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tablishment of the Mother’s Club of Stan- 
ford University and Mrs. J. W. Bingham 
was the first National chairman. Of the 
thirty college units with national mem- 
bership, four are in Missouri. They are 
Lineoln University Parent Teachers As- 
sociation, Jefferson City Junior College 
unit, Hardin Club of Hardin College, Mex- 
ico, Missouri and the Caruthersville 
Junior College unit. The Hardin Club is 
of long standing, having functioned defin- 
itely and successfully since 1921 and be- 
coming a member of the National Con- 
gress two years ago. The Junior College 
units of Jefferson City and Caruthersville 
are new. The Lincoln University reports 
do not come to me. 

At least two types of college units are 
feasible, the well established groups at our 
universities and colleges which have be- 


come members of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers and the newly 
organized units. Anyone interested in the 
welfare of the college may be members. 
The way to become member units is fully 
explained in the new Handbook of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. 

Since there are in existence groups 
which are vitally interested in coopera- 
tion between parents and higher educa- 
tion, since there is a desire on the part of 
parents that they may cooperate in solv- 
ing some of the problems of our college 
people, and since the college authorities 
themselves welcome such cooperation, let 
us put Missouri far in the lead in the ‘‘de- 
velopment of the final cooperative unit in 
our formal edueational program.’’ 





THOSE CHAIN LETTERS 


BOUT TWO or three times a year 
FL poeta a chain letter, its links clank- 

ing curses upon the head of him who 
breaks the chain and tinkling promises 
of good luck to him who according to 
directions passes it on to nine others who 
will in turn pass it on to 81 others who 
will in their turn pass the letter to 729 
others and so on ad infinitum. 

Now none of us are superstitious, Oh, 
no, not us! But we, that is some of us, 
continue to get and send on these per- 
ennial pests. 

Superintendent G. E. Dille of Chilli- 
cothe has reflected on this subject, as his 
habit is, a little more than some of us 
have. We reprint his reflections as they 
appeared in the mimeographed publica- 
tion which he sends out periodically from 
his office: 

**A branch of a chain letter came to 
our desk this week bearing the names of 
such notables as Senator Heflin, Bernard 
Shaw, Henry Ford, Colonel Lindberg, 
Aristide Briand, Ramsey MacDonald and 
John Barrymore. Recipients of the letter 
were requested to make nine copies and 
to send one to each of nine friends. The 
letter which we received bore the names 
of 32 recipients. If the one who originally 


started the letter had sent nine letters, 
and each recipient had sent nine letters, 
and each of the recipients of those let- 
ters had sent nine letters, who knows what 
the consequences would be? We fear we 
haven’t enough paper to figure to the 
32nd power of nine. If no recipient had 
broken this chain for the first nine broad- 
easts, there would have been exactly 3,- 
486,784,401 letters sent. If we estimate 
the cost of copying and sending one of 
these letters at 4 cents, the total cost 
would amount to exactly $139,471,376.04. 
Relieve it or not.’’ 

Well, we believe it, and more. So when 
we got this same letter with two or three 
added ‘‘recipients’’ and noted the state- 
ment that it should go twice or thrice 
around the world, we realized that it had 
evidently been to everyone on the planet 
at least three times even if the major 
fraction of the people to whom it had 
been sent had failed to pass it on. With- 
out hesitation we exclaimed, ‘‘This thing 
has gone far enough’’ and governed our- 
selves accordingly. Thank you, Mr. Dille. 
We can hereafter safely wastebasket a 
chain letter that has as many as nine 
names on it. It has already been twice 
to each inhabitant of the globe. 
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The Meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science 
By John Hardy. 


MERICA’S GREATEST | scientific 

meeting of the year is the convention 

of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. It is an organi- 
zation of stupendous size and scope of 
activity. It has 119 officially associated 
organizations including every branch of 
scientific thought. There were 1360 peo- 
ple on the program of the Des Moines 
Meeting. The program itself is a book 
containing 204 pages. The Association 
meets annually during the Christmas 
Holidays. Last year it met in New York 
City, this year in Des Moines, next year 
it will meet in Cleveland, the following 
year in New Orleans, and three years 
from now in Chicago. 

Every teacher in every school is forced 
to face a situation in which her pupils 
are intensely interested in science. A 
study of child interests was made in a 
certain Missouri City School System a 
year ago and it was found that science 
stood at the top of the list even with 
small children. To meet this demand 
courses of study in science are being 
made even for primary grades. Further- 
more scientific topics constitute a con- 
siderable percentage of every day con- 
versations in which the teacher must take 
part. It behooves her therefore to acquire 
scientific information and attitudes re- 
gardless of her position in the scheme of 
education. These great national science 
meetings furnish excellent opportunities. 

It is common opinion that such meet- 
ings are for scientists and science teach- 
ers only. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. Science no longer can be 
thought of as segregated knowledge. 
SCIENCE NO MORE BELONGS TO 
SCIENTISTS THAN RELIGION BE- 
LONGS TO THEOLOGIANS OR MUSIC 
TO MUSICIANS. Science is the hand- 
maiden of SOCIAL as well as material 
development. Her truths are universal in 
appeal and in intrinsic interest. 

A meeting of scientists is NOT char- 
acterized by a continuous stream of dry 
(to the layman) technical papers. Any 
tradesman, much less educator, would 
have found a great deal of interest in the 
Des Moines Meeting. The great scientists 
have learned to discuss the most difficult 


subjects in simple language and to make 
a technical concept intelligible to his lay 
audience. 

There were during the week 20 popular 
lectures by such eminent men as Henry 
Fairfield Osborn, president of the Ameri- 
ean Museum of Natural History of New 
York City; Robert A. Millikan, of the 
California Institute of Technology; W. 
T. Bovie, recently of the Harvard Medi- 
eal School; Irving Fisher, of Yale; Ales 
Hrdlicka of the United States National 
Museum; W. J. Humphreys of the United 
States Weather Bureau; and others. 

It will be remembered that Dr. Osborn 
is perhaps the world’s leading authority 
on paleontology. His somewhat new 
theory of evolution is attracting world 
wide attention. He spoke on ‘‘The Dis- 
eovery of the Tertiary Man.’’ Dr. Milli- 
kan has likely made the most far reaching 
contributions to physical science of any 
man in his generation. His subject was 
‘‘The Alleged Sins of Science.’’ Professor 
Irving Fisher is one of the world’s lead- 
ing economists. His lecture was entitled 
‘“‘The Application of Mathematics to the 
Social Sciences.’’ Dr. Humphreys is re- 
garded by many as America’s foremost 
meteorologists. He gave two popular lec- 
tures; ‘‘Our Ocean of Air’’ and ‘‘Clouds 
of Everywhere and Their Splendors.’’ 
Even a conservative man finds no dif- 
ficulty in using superlatives in speaking 
of men such as these. It is true that the 
department meetings such as the Ameri- 
can Mathematical Society, the American 
Physical Society, or the American Chem- 
ical Society are in no sense popular in 
nature. Any one out of his own field 
(and I hasten to confess, many a one in 
his own field) would find himself listen- 
ing to a foreign language. 

In addition to the abundance of in- 
formation and ideas that stand on the 
very frontiers of knowledge, one gets 
other values from such a meeting. He 
is inspired to labor more unselfishly in 
the search for truth, to observe more 
accurately his experiments whether they 
be in raising strawberries or directing an 
observatory, to infer more cautiously from 
data at hand, and to abhor loose and un- 
systematic thinking. 
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GROWTH OF PROFESSIONAL SPIRIT: 


M. F. HYDE 


O PROJECT appears quite so im- 

portant to any group of teachers as 

raising the standards for entrance 
into teaching and the consequent develop- 
ment of a higher type of professional 
spirit within their ranks. It is my in- 
tention to present a few pertinent facts, 
draw some conclusions, and offer a brief 
outline for a proposed remedy for this 
very vital problem of the profession. The 
information contained herein has been 
taken from reports of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, from reports of various state 
superintendents and from research bul- 
letins of some of the leading schools of 
education. The problem as here stated 
does not apply to any particular state, 
but to all states in general. Each state 
association must function as a unit, how- 
ever, in the solution. 


The Problem 


There are, in round numbers, 1,000,000 
teachers in the United States to teach 
the 32,000,000 children and adults who 
are seeking instruction. Furthermore, 
there are more than a half million stu- 
dents in our teacher training schools. If 
this present enrollment is to continue and 
all these candidates are to become teach- 
ers, with college degrees, the entire teach- 
ing staff of the nation can be replaced 
within the next eight years. The number 
of people enrolled in these institutions 
has increased 400% during the last two 
decades while the number of teaching 
positions has increased only 35%. Sev- 
eral of the larger state universities have 
as many as 2,000 students in their schools 
of education, to say nothing of the vast 
throng in all types of schools who expect 
to slip through with the minimum of pro- 
fessional preparation. 

New York City has 2600 unemployed 
teachers, exclusive of those who are listed 
as substitutes. Cleveland, which is typical 
of the large cities, has 5,000 applications 
on file. No doubt many of these hold 
positions elsewhere, however. These fig- 
ures could be duplicated in almost any 
community, but we reached the climax 
recently when an agency reported that 
one superintendent had 2800 possibilities 
from which to fill six vacancies. 


All these facts point to the one general 
conclusion that we have too many teachers 
in the United States. Or perhaps stated 
more accurately too many people have 
been granted the necessary legal license 
to practice the art of teaching. 

Accurate estimates are difficult to ob- 
tain, but the following approximations 
will help to elarify the latter statement 
of the situation. At least nine states have 
75% of their teachers with the equivalent 
of two years training beyond the sec- 
ondary school. Among these more pro- 
gressive states are included Connecticut, 
Arizona, Massachusetts, California, New 
Jersey, Rhode Island, New York, Utah, 
and Oregon. At the other extreme eight 
states have less than 25% of their teach- 
ers with two years of college training. 
The typical state probably has less than 
fifty per cent of its teachers with the 
equivalent of two years of training at 
the college level. These facts are not 
surprising when we learn that less than 
half of the instructors in the teachers 
colleges and normal schools have the 
Master’s Degree and that less than 10% 
of them have the Ph.D. This second group 
of facts leads us to believe that many of 
our children are being taught by those 
who are poorly equipped for their task. 
Approximately half of them have teach- 
ers with less than the desirable minimum 
as set by leading educators. To be more 
exact we are to conclude that most of 
the children in the elementary schools of 
the open country and the small towns are 
under the direction of teachers who have 
no conception of teaching as a profession. 

In order to make the principle stated 
above more realistic we have a few figures 
upon the teachers of one state in the 
middle west. There were, during last 
school year, in this state 10,965 teachers 
employed in the rural and elementary 
schools. Of these 93 had no high school 
training. Furthermore: 

333 or 3% had not finished high school. 

6362 or 59.5% had no training beyond 
the four year high school. 

1276 or 12% had only two years of 
college training. 

1231 or 11.5% only, had finished the 
four year college course. 
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Summarizing these statements we find 
that 62.5% of the rural and elementary 
teachers of this state for 1928-1929 were 
without college training. That the situa- 
tion is improving but little is evidenced 
by the facts for the beginning teachers. 
Of this group 1616 were teaching their 
first year. Seven of these had not finished 
high school; while 1015, or 62.7% had no 
college training. Only 427 or 26.5% of 
them had two or more years of college 
training; and only 6.8% were college 
graduates. 

On the other hand, we have some rea- 
son to be optimistic about the future out- 
look as evidenced by the following facts 
taken for the country at large: 

1.There has been enormous increase 
in financial support to normal schools 
and teachers colleges during the last 
ten years; approximately fifty schools 
show an increase in income of 200% 
or more. 

2.The average salaries of all teachers 
of the country has increased from 
$600 to $1300. Salaries in teachers 
colleges have increased from 7% to 
11%, varying according to rank. 

3. Enrollment in state teachers associa- 
tions throughout the United States 
has trebled during the last decade, 
now including approximately 60% of 
all teachers. Membership in the N. 
E. A. has increased 18 fold in the 
same time, now including nearly 20% 
of the teaching staff of the United 
States. 

Summary and Conclusions 

1. There are many more people holding 
certificates in the United States than 
are needed to fill the teaching posi- 
tions. 

. Candidates are being graduated and 

certified much more rapidly than 
they are needed to fill vacancies in 
the teaching ranks. The enrollment 
in colleges and universities indicate 
that this situation will prevail for 
several years to come. 

3. Far too many of these people are of 
very poor calibre both as to quantity 
and quality of preparation for teach- 
ing. 

4.These facts are significant for the 
teaching profession because: 

a. They prevent the development of 

a true professional spirit among 
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those engaged in teaching. 

b. These facts tend to discourage the 
growth of public confidence in the 
teaching profession. 

ce. Until every teaching position is 
filled by a person adequately trained 
for this responsibility we cannot 
develop an educational program 
which is a credit to our country. 

d. The operation of the law of supply 
and demand will tend to lower 
salaries which will still further 
eliminate the more capable from 
the profession. 


The Remedy 


The first step to be considered in the 
solution of this problem pertains to leader- 
ship from the State Departments of Edu- 
cation. The salary and tenure for the 
State Superintendents of Public Instruc- 
tion must be made such that it will attract 
men of the highest personal and mental 
characteristics and with adequate train- 
ing and experience. The machinery for 
selecting these officials must be such that 
they may devote their time to promoting 
the educational interests of their re- 
spective states rather than to a campaign 
for re-election. Furthérmore, we must 
provide sufficient financial support to 
keep staffs of trained workers in the 
field. These departments should become 
the central certification agencies of the 
several states, and should have the power 
to set minimum standards for the grant- 
ing of certificates. We assume that such 
agencies would grant license to teach only 
to the graduates of reputable schools or 
departments of schools whose primary 
purpose is the training of teachers. 

This program, along with any other 
progressive move we may make, involves 
legislation; and sound legislation cannot 
be secured in a day. First of all the of- 
ficers of our State Associations, the State 
Departments, the Schools of Education 
at the State Universities and the heads 
of the various teachers colleges must agree 
upon the best possible legislative scheme. 
Through these various agencies we must 
conduct such a campaign of publicity 
that all teachers, as well as the public, 
will understand clearly what we want 
and why we want it. If the supply of 
teachers is to keep within the demand, 
the teaching profession must bring forth 
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the remedy. The doctors have seen to it 
that high standards lend dignity and ef- 
ficiency to their profession, and incident- 
ally limit the number of doctors. Like- 
wise teachers must rise to the occasion 
and fight their own battle. With the 
strategic position which we hold in mold- 
ing public opinion there is no reason why 
the teachers of any state should not be 
able to go to the state legislature and 
tell them what the profession wants, ex- 
pecting to get action. This cannot be done 
by a spasmodic period of lobbying every 
two years, but will come only through a 
continuous program of publicity. The 
teachers of Missouri are to be congratu- 
lated for the adoption of this policy. Any 
desired legislation as well as any other 
future policy of the association must be 
based upon the theory that our children 
have a right to be taught by men and 
women of the highest personal qualities 
and the finest mental equipment. If we 
are to win and hold the confidence of the 
public we must emphasize our mission of 
service rather than the satisfaction of 
selfish ends. 

This problem is nation wide, but we 
must begin with the local organization to 
build a professional consciousness. This 
will expand through the state and nation 
if we utilize all of our resources in pro- 
moting a higher morale. 

As a part of the program for higher 
standards the teacher training institu- 
tions must contribute their part. Fresh- 
men must be selected with greater care, 
which in turn imposes upon the high 


schools a higher standard of scholarship 
or else some responsibility in aiding to 
cull out those who are mentally and 
morally unfit for teaching. This need 
arises from the apparent tendency for 
those, who cannot survive in other enter- 
prises, to enter teaching. Having once 
accepted their students, the teachers col- 
leges are further obligated to devise some 
scheme for eliminating the less fit. How 
this is to be accomplished is not yet quite 
clear; but we must, at least, insist upon 
a thorough mastery of all special and 
professional courses and upon high 
achievement in general academic train- 
ing. The application of final aptitude and 
achievement tests by the colleges or by 
the State Department may be justified. 


There is need for research studies to 
predict the future demand for teachers 
in various departments. Our whole pro- 
gram of selecting and training candidates 
for teaching positions should be based 
upon the results of these studies. We 
should not allow a shortage of desirable 
teachers in any type of work, nor should 
we permit such a surplus as to endanger 
the best interests of the schools. The data 
presented in this paper indicate that the 
immediate task of the teachers colleges 
concerns itself with training teachers in 
service rather than in a campaign for 
more undergraduates. 


School administrators, as well as teach- 
ers, may well afford to give careful con- 
sideration to their part in promoting such 
a program. 





WHY I TEACH 
Louis BurRTON WoopwArpD 


Because I would be young in soul and mind 
Though years must pass and age my life con- 
strain; 
And I have found no way to lag behind 
The fleeting years, save by the magic chain 
ba = me, youthful, to the youth I love, 
teach. 


Because I would be wise and wisdom find 
From millions gone before whose torch I 


pass, 
Still —~ ed bright to light the paths that 
win 
So steep and rugged, for each lad and lass 
a gi to the unrevealed above, 
teach. 


Because in passing on the living flame 
That ever brighter burns the ages through, 
I have done service that is worth the name 
Can I but say “The flame of knowledge grew 
A little brighter in the hands I taught,” 
I teach. 


Because I know that when life’s end 1 reach, 
And thence pass through the gate so wide and 


eep 
To what I do not know, save what men 
teach. 
That the remembrance of me men will keep 
Is what I’ve done; and what I have is 
naught, 
I teach, 
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PERSONALITY 


By E. E. Dodd. 


HETHER WE REALIZE it or not, 

we all place a high estimate on per- 

sonal capability. Childhood, young 
manhood and young womanhood, make 
their appeal to older people through the 
personal qualities and characteristics 
which please and command respect. Such 
capabilities are prized in the home, in the 
school, in the social circle, and sooner or 
later they find a response in the pay en- 
velope of the business world. Young 
people in turn place the same high esti- 
mate on personal attainment. On the first 
day of school, for example, the pupils are 
all agog with interest to see and to form 
their impressions of the ‘‘new teacher.’’ 
Their initial coneern is not over her 
knowledge of this or that subject, but 
over her personality. Is she attractive or 
otherwise? Is she sympathetie or cold? 
Is she wreathed in a smile or ensconced in 
a frown? Does she adapt herself to the 
pupils and mingle with them on easy, cor- 
dial terms? These are the questions, all 
of them personal, which are uppermost 
in the minds of the pupils. 

The young people of our schools are en- 
dowed in varying degrees with natural 
ability. and we equip them as best we can 
with school training, but they are efficient 
only as they ean put to work their natural 
and acquired powers. A boy mav have 
good mathematical abilitv and at the same 
time have little adaptability. A girl may 
be the flower of her Latin class and at the 
same time be a wall flower in the social 
eirele. Both boy and girl may grade good 
or excellent by the tests of the school. but 
only indifferent or poor by the tests which 
the world applies. The world eares little 
whether the young person can name the 
indefinite pronouns or extract the eube 
root, but it does take daily note of the 
manner in which he conducts himself in 
his relations with other people. If he 
adapts himself readily to people and to 
situations, if he shows life and action in 
his bearing. if he is agreeable in manner, 
intelligent in conversation. and eoonerates 
with his fellows, he will likely grade high 
in the estimate of people. But unless one 
can meet these requirements, he will grade 


low no matter what his natural talent or 
school training may be. 

I do not mean to undervalue the school 
training, nor discredit the tests of the 
training, but I do insist that our pupils 
should also be prepared to meet the re- 
quirements which the world imposes. 
Pupils should be strong in their ’school- 
room work; they should also have attrac- 
tive, adaptable, forceful personal charac- 
teristics, for the final test of training is 
successful contact with life rather than 
mere excellence in the schoolroom tests. 

Good personality, as we are using the 
term, enables a person to conduct his rela- 
tions with others in a pleasing, effective, 
confidence-inspiring manner. It is made 
up of both fiber and finish elements. Good 
motives and well developed personal qual- 
ities are essential to it. Its basis is found 
in the substantial qualities of mind and 
heart, while the personal graces are its 
natural outward expression. 


Too many of our pupils have powers 
that are latent and potential rather than 
dynamic and serviceable. To use an illus- 
tration, the white oak tree the lumberman 
buys has potential value. But the tree 
must be logged, quarter-sawed, seasoned, 
shaped into articles for use and given a 
finish, all these to bring out its marketable 
values. The superior fiber of the tree is 
basie for all that follows, but our shop 
windows are a standing testimony that the 
world wants both the fiber and the finish 
elements in its artieles of commerce. A 
similar demand is made on our young 
people. They must have sterling personal 
qualities, be loyal, fair, industrious, de- 
pendable. They must also have attractive, 
adaptable, serviceable characteristics so 
that they can fit into the situations of life 
in a way to invite and command success. 
**Fit for service’’ is the test which the 
world applies. But we know many of our 
pupils, who have good natural ability and 
who are capable in their classroom work, 
do not have these better personal charac- 
teristics. They have not enjoyed the 
training, either in the home or in the 
school, that develops the personal powers. 

Personality depends upon the ordinary 
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personal qualities and characteristics. If 
these are well developed and well ex- 
pressed, personality is good. But this field 
of personal development is the ground 
which to large extent has remained un- 
cultivated by the schools. It has lain fal- 
low too long, and needlessly so. 

The importance of personality is such 
that we should think of it as an education- 
al goal. There is no higher expression of 
the individual than is represented by his 
personal qualities. Their development in 
terms of courtesy, refinement, generosity 
and helpfulness is of primary importance. 
Whatever brings to the fore the pupil’s 
contemplation and practice of the fiber 
qualities of personality—honesty, sincer- 
ity, loyalty, dependability and the like— 


has moral value. Whatever facilitates the 
personal relations giving pleasing expres- 
sion to them through conversation, good 
manners, cooperation and companionship, 
has practical value both in the social and 
business worlds. Carlyle says that we are 
successful in proportion as we can make 
ourselves agreeable to people. 

The education of to-day is centering 
about the relations which the individual 
bears to the world in which he lives. 
Among these relations is the everyday, 
face-to-face personal relation of the in- 
dividual to his fellows on which much of 
his happiness and success depend. The 
business of getting on well with one’s fel- 
lows in these personal relations must not 
be neglected. 


PUBLIC REACTS FAVORABLY TO SALARY 
INCREASES 


The Real Enemy of Public Education 
Is the Professional Tax-Dodger. 


Doctor Roy Ivan Johnson of St. Louis, writing recently for The Teachers Journal 
of Kansas City, has the following to say regarding his observations of public reaction 
to higher salary schedules, and the tax-dodger as a menace to education.-—Ed. 


6 EN YEARS ago the teachers of Kansas 
I City demonstrated an almost unpre- 

cedented ability to think and act to- 
gether. There were many who believed that 
the educational forces of the city could not be 
brought into effective co-ordination, that they 
would not function in unison, that there was 
not sufficient interplay of professional sym- 
pathy and understanding to bring the groups 
together into a working unit. But the teachers 
and principals in that memorable ‘drive’ were 
fired with an enthusiasm that spread beyond 
the boundaries of personal selfishness. More 
was at stake than an increase in salary. The 
educational standards in Kansas City were to 
be determined by the outcome of the teachers’ 
efforts to secure more nearly adequate financial 
support. ‘The efforts were successful, and 
school standards in Kansas City were appre- 
cishlv elevated. 

“But the world has moved forward since 
then. Those who have watched the progress of 
education in recent years know that equitable 
salary levels in a school system are not at- 
tained through a single strenuous adjustment, 
but by continual insistence upon a fuller recog- 
nition of the rights and privileges of those who 
teach and those who are taught. A rigid policy 
of economy at the expense of school standards 
and teacher efficiency is a losing policy! I 
cannot think that a condition of status quo will 
long be looked upon with favor by an educa- 
tional public. And any professional body 
which has become so supine as to raise no 


effective protest against the static condition 
which exists in many of our cities today is, 
by its very passivity, a menace to the cause 
it professes to serve. 

“T have watched with interest the reaction 
of the St. Louis public to the higher salary 
schedules introduced in St. Louis a few years 
ago. The special school-tax levy in St. Louis, 
voted every four years, has usually carried (I 
have been told) by a vote of about 2 to 1 or 
perhaps 3 to 1. In 1926, after the new salary 
schedule had been in effect for some time, the 
people returned a 9 to 1 vote in favor of the 
special school tax. Public support of educa- 
tion is not endangered by high teaching sal- 
aries. No self-respecting community is look- 
ing for a cheap bargain counter in education. 

“The real enemy of that educational progress 
which is to be attained through increased sal- 
ary budgets is not the representative citizen: 
he is the tax dodger of sufficient means and in- 
fluence to be dangerous. There are not many 
of him, but there are often enough to block 
any significant gesture of educational better- 
ment in a community. Frequently he belongs 
to some kind of a league or organization which 
masquerades as a friend and protector of the 
poor home-owner or the ‘defenseless tax-ridden 
citizen.’ Politically he is ‘properly connected’ 
and he makes it his business to ‘keep his wires 
up.’ If you take him as a class, it is interest- 
ing to figure the negative correlation between 
his ratings in Dun and Bradstreet and his rat- 
ings on the assessor’s book.” 
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EDUCATING FUTURE CITIZENS. 


By O. Myking Mehus, Department of Social Sciences, Northwest Missouri State 
Teachers College, Maryville, Missouri. 


HERE IS A GROWING realization 

on the part of leading educators that 

our schools must prepare more effec- 
tually students to face the vital issues of 
modern living. Our schools in the past 
have been too far removed from everyday 
life. We, as teachers, have lived in a world. 
apart from the stern realities of life. We 
seemingly have been teaching with the 
false notion that if we ‘‘train the mind’”’ 
the child will be able to adjust himself to 
the real world when he gets his diploma. 
We have been doing this in spite of the 
fact that modern psychology has proven 
conclusively the unsoundness of the old 
doctrine of formal discipline and the trans- 
fer of training. 

If we hope to develop boys and girls 
who can take an intelligent part in helping 
to solve the complex problems of our mod- 
ern life we must acquaint them with these 
problems in the school room. This thought 
is well expressed by Kilpatrick of Colum- 
bia University in his book, ‘‘ Education for 
a Changing Civilization’’ in which he says 
on pages 77-78: 

“Tf our pupils are to grow into an ade- 
quate citizenship, they must with increas- 
ing age and with due regard to their grow- 
ing outlook and interests become increas- 
ingly familiar with the problems of civili- 
zation. A proper study of ‘frontier’ 
thinkers should give us the necessary 
knowledge of the more important social 
problems likely in some form or other to 
confront the rising generation. That many 
of these problems will be controversial will, 
if they are handled wisely, but enhance 
their educative value. The effort is not 
to hand out solutions, but to develop 
methods of attack, to develop an intelligent 
appreciation of the problems themselves 
as well as an intelligent appreciation of 
facts pertinent to their solution. That the 
secondary school and college should great- 
ly inerease their work along this line is 
as necessary as it is probable.’’ 

This same attitude is taken in the 
Twenty-Sixth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, page 
21, where it states: ‘‘One of the chief in- 


tellectual purposes of the school is to 
develop understanding of the institutions, 
problems, and issues of contemporary 
life.’’ In other words, we cannot be satis- 
fied by merely teaching the events of the 
past ages—we must stress modern social 
problems and stimulate our students so 
they will face these problems with a clear 
vision and unprejudiced mind. 

Following this same line of thought, J. 
W. Crabtree, Secretary of the National 
Education Association, declares in the N. 
E. A. Research Bulletin for September, 
1928: ‘‘A school which merely meets the 
demands of yesterday or even of today, 
is not enough in as rapidly a changing 
civilization as that in which we are living. 
An analysis of the economic, social, and 
industrial changes which are now in process 
suggests that the public school curriculum 
must be built for a new world, if it is to 
function in the lives of the children today 
and tomorrow.”’ 

Not only must our pupils become con- 
versant with the questions facing our 
country, but world problems must be dis- 
cussed. We cannot live apart from the 
rest of the world, for we are all members 
of one large family and we must learn to 
live together harmoniously. The founda- 
tion for this state of mind must be laid in 
our public schools. This concept was well 
expressed by Dean Henry Lester Smith of 
Indiana University before the Section on 
International Cooperation of the Geneva 
World Conference on Education when he 
said: 

‘*An important task before the world 
today is the creation of a new state of 
mind, a state of mind which will permit 
an understanding and appreciation of the 
character, attainments, and traditions of 
other people and which will transcend na- 
tional boundaries without seeking to de- 
troy them. Internationalism, properly in- 
terpreted, implies an extended conception 
of citizenship rather than a super-govern- 
ment with its consequent minimizing of 
national importance. Racial and national 
prejudice probably have their origin in 
part deep down in the early life of the 
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individual, and can therefore to some ex- 
‘tent be avoided or mitigated by a program 
of guidance which begins early and con, 
tinues throughout the formative period of 
the individual. It is not impossible for the 
schools of the nations, working with such 
agencies as the church, the press, the home, 
and governmental institutions, to go far 
toward producing a friendly world if they 
will do so.’’ 

Often the individual teacher is desirous 
of discussing present day problems, but 
she is handicapped in that she does not 
have available up-to-date and reliable ma- 
terial on modern questions. In order to 
help such a teacher we have gathered to- 
gether a list of sources where material can 
be secured. The organizations that are 
listed below will send literature to teachers 
who request it. We suggest that the teach- 
ers file this material in large manila 
envelopes or in cardboard boxes. The 
teacher will find that in a short time she 
will have built up a reference library of 
authentic and reliable information on such 
questions as world peace, race relations, 
prohibition, juvenile delinquency, crime, 
child welfare, labor problems, health, and 
hygiene. 

WORLD PEACE 

National Council for Prevention of War, 532 
Seventeenth St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Kirby Page, 347 Madison Ave., New York City. 

Committee on Militarism in Education, 387 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York City. 

American Friends Service Committee, 20 South 
12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

— of War, 134 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, 
Til. 

League of Nations Association, 6 East 39th 
St., New York City, Mid-West Office: 105 
W. Monroe St., Chicago, IIl. 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
2 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 

World Peace Commission, 150 Fifth Ave., New 


York City. 
— Book Store, 302 Arch St., Philadelphia, 


a. 

Lucy Meacham Thurston, 4 Roland Ave., Ro- 
land Park, Baltimore, Md. 

Committee on Peace and Service, Rear 154 N. 
15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Peace Committee of Society of Friends, 304 
Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Women’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom, 8 Jackson Place, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

American Peace Society, 613 Colorado Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 

Federal Council of Churches, 105 East 22nd 
St., New York City. 

Women’s Peace Society, 20 Vesey St., New 
York City. 
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Women’s Peace Union, 39 Pearl St., New York 
City. 

Fellowship of Reconciliation, 383 Bible House, 
Astor Place, New York City. 

American Arbitration Crusade, 114 East 31st 
St., New York City. 

World Friendship Among Children, 289 Fourth 
Ave., New York City. 

World League of International Education As- 
sociations, 521 Phelan Bldg., San Francisco, 
Calif. 

National Council of English Teachers, Estelle 
Downing, State Normal College, Ypsilanti, 
Michigan. 

World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Foreign Policy Association, 18 East 41st St., 
New York City. 

American Foundation, 565 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

The World Tomorrow, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., 
Room 410, New York City. 

Committee on Educational Publicity, 305 West 
113th St., New York City. 

RACE RELATIONS 

Commission on Inter-Racial Cooperation, 409 
Palmer Bldg., Atlanta, Georgia. 

National Urban League, 17 Madison Ave., 
Tenth Floor, New York City. 

National Association for Advancement of 
— People, 70 Fifth Ave., New York 

ity. 

Federal Council of Churches, 105 East 22nd 
St., New York City. 

Woman’s Missionary Council, M. E. Church 
South, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 

Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Alabama. 

PROHIBITION AND TEMPERANCE 

Scientific Temperance Federation, Room 67, 
400 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

Intercollegiate Prohibition Association, First 
and B. Sts. N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Board of Temperance, 100 Maryland Ave. N. 
E., Washington, D. C. 

Paul Coleman, 4202 Adams St., Kansas City, 
Kansas, 

Department of Moral Welfare, 832 Wither- 
spoon Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

National W. C. T. U. Publishing House, Evans- 
ton, Il. 

Missouri W. C. T. U., 505 Boonville Ave., 
Springfield, Mo. 

ay = al C. T. U., 302 Schultz Bldg., Columbus, 

iio. 

American Issue Publishing Co., 110 S. State 
St., Westerville, Ohio. 

— Issue, 911 Victoria Bldg., St. Louis, 

oO. 

Board of Temperance and Social Welfare, 412 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

New Jersey Temperance Society, P. O. Box No. 
253, Newark, N. J. 

Gifford Gordon, Montevista Apts., 68rd and 
Oxford St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

World Conference on Narcotic Education, 578 
Madison Ave., New York City. 

Bovs Anti Cigarette League, Room 611, 58 W. 
Washington St., Chicago, III. 

No-Tobacco League of America, P. O. Box 
No. 578, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY AND CRIME 

Big Brother and Big Sister Federation, 425 
rourth Ave., New York City. 

Big. Brother Organization, Rialto Bldg., Fourth 
at Olive, St. Louis, Mo. ; 

Commonwealth Fund, 578 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 

Boys Club Federation, 630 Graybar Bldg., New 
York City. 

Judge Baker Foundation, 40 Court St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Missouri Welfare League, 1574 Arcade Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. ; 

League to Abolish Capital Punishment, 112 
East 19th St., New York City. 

National Probation Association, 370 Seventh 
Ave., New York City. 

Division of Probation, State Department of 
Correction, Albany, N. Y. 

Central Howard Association, 605 Transporta- 
tion Bldg., 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

National Committee on Prisons and Prison 
Labor, 4 West 57th St., New York City. 

National Society on Penal Information, 5937 
Grand Central Terminal, New York City. 

Chicago Crime Commission, 300 West Adams 
St., Chicago, Il. 

Massachusetts Civic League, 3 Joy Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

CHILD WELFARE 

Child Welfare Committee of America, 730 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Child Welfare League of America, 130 East 
22nd St., New York Citv. 

National Child Labor Committee, 215 Fourth 
Ave., New York City. 

Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

National -League of Women Voters, 532 Seven- 
teenth St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 1734 
N. Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Visiting Nurse Association, 830 Monroe Bldg., 
104 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill 

LABOR PROBLEMS 

American Association for Labor Legislation, 
131 East 23rd St., New York City. 

National Economic League, 6 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

American Association for Old Age Security, 
104 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

National Consumer’s League, Room 1129, 156 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Carl D. Thompson, Suite 1489, 127 N. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, III. 

League for Industrial Democracy, 112 East 
19th St., New York City. 

National Women’s Trade Union League, 311 
S. Ashland Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 

American Civil Liberties Union, 100 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Information Service, 105 East 22nd St., New 
York City. 

Social Service Bulletin, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Conference for Progressive Labor Action, 104 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Social Trends Magazine, 101 Bowling Ave., 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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Editorial Research Reports, 839 Seventeenth 
St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Federated Press, 112 East 19th St., New York 
City. . 

po. Federation of Labor, Ninth St. and 
Mass. Ave., Washington, D. C. 

United Garment Workers of America, 621 
Bible House, New York City. 

Union-Made Garment Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, 557 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


‘Sherwood Eddy, 347 Madison Ave., New York 


City. 
Co-Oneuniine League of America, 167 W. 12th 
St., New York City. 
Vanguard Press, 100 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. 

The a Club, 47 Charles St., New 

York City. 
National Association for Benefit of Middle Age 
Employes, 507 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
The People’s Lobby, 39 Bliss Bldg., Washing- 

ton, D. C. 

WHOLESOME MOTION PICTURES 
The Educational Screen, 5 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
National Board of Review, Room 1200, 70 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 
National Indorsers of Photoplays, R. R. M. 
Box No. 39H, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Harrison’s Reports, Room 1866, 1440 Broad- 
way, New York City. 
Indiana Indorsers of Photoplays, 4543 Guil- 
ford Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 

The Parents’ Magazine, 255 Fourth Ave., New 

York City. 
Visual Instruction Service, Iowa State College, 

Ames, Iowa. 

PROTECTION OF BIRDS AND ANIMALS 


National Association of Audubon Societies, 
1974 Broadway, New York City. 

American Humane Association, Humane So- 
ciety Bldg., Albany, N. Y. 

The Humane Society, Central Police Station, 
St. Joseph, Mo. 

American Humane Education Society, 180 
Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 

The Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver St., 
Boston, Mass. 

American Society for Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, 50 Madison Ave., New York City. 

Western Pennsylvania Humane Society, 832 
Biglowe Blvd., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Latham Foundation for Promotion cf Humane 
—- Latham Square Bldg., Oakland, 

alif. 

Nature Magazine, 1214 Sixteenth St. N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

American Tree Association, 1214 Sixteenth St. 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

National Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 John 
St., New York City. 


BOY AND GIRL SCOUTS 


Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Place, New 
York City. 
er Scouts, 670 Lexington Ave., New York 


ity. 
—_ Fire Girls, 41 Union Square, New York 
ity. 
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AN ACCOMPLISHMENT 
F] INCE THE inaugura- 


tion of group insurance 
| in the Missouri State 
49} Teachers Association 
two and one-half years 
ago thirty-two teachers 
holding this insurance have either 
died or become permanently dis- 
abled. 


Because of their having had this 
insurance their relatives, who were in 
part dependent upon them or to 
whom they were in some way obli- 
gated, have benefited. 








Because they were thoughtful 
forty others are better cared for, hap- 
pier, and more valuable as citizens of 
Missouri. 


WHAT HAVE YOU DONE 
ABOUT THIS INSURANCE 
THAT YOUR ASSOCIATION 
HAS PROVIDED FOR YOU? 
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1 To The Estates of 


sour! Leachers by 
surance Plan In 23 Years 
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---4§2000 to her daughter 
---4|5000 to his widow 

---4}5000 to her sister 

---4}5000 to his widow 

---4]1000 to his widow 

---4|1000 to her great nephew and nephew 
---4|5000 to her sister 

---4}5000 to her sister and nephew 
---4|5000 to her mother 

---4|5000 to her mother 

---415000 to her aunt 

.--4000 to her estate 

---45000 to his widow 

.-- #5000 to her sister 

---45000 to his estate 

---45000 to his wife and daughter 
lf |3000 for total disability 
---43000 to her sister 

.--45000 to his two sons 

.--40000 to his widow 

---45000 to his widow 

---45000 to his widow 

---45000 to her sister 

---#2000 to her sister 

---42000 to his daughter 

---41000 to her two daughters 

lf 000 for total disability 
---#%000 to her two sons 

.--4p000 to his widow 

lf 2000 for total disability 
---000 to her three adopted children 
.--000 to his widow 





















.--829,000 to 40 relatives 








AN OBLIGATION 
ACH TEACHER has 
xj 


either dependents or 
someone to whom he 
or she is obligated, yet 
of the 23,700 teachers 
in Missouri only about 
one in ten has actually taken ad- 
vantage of this insurance. If all 
teachers had seen the advantage of 
Group Insurance there might have 
been 400 beneficiaries now instead 
of the 40. 


Nothing is surer than death. 


No estate is safer than this insur- 
ance. 


Its cost is the lowest possible. A 
$1000 policy will cost you $7 a 
year—$5000 will cost you $31. In- 
termediate amounts in proportion. 

Ask 
E. M. CARTER, Sec. M. S. T. A. 
Columbia, Mo. 


To send you free application blank 
and complete information. 
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Some Facts and Comments on the Missouri High 


School Situation 
By J. R. SCARBOROUGH. 


HE ACCOMPANYING table sets 

forth graphically outstanding facts 

relative to the 643 first class high 
sckools in Missouri. Although St. Louis 
and Kansas City are included to make the 
total of 643 first class high schools, they 
are not included.in the table. 

The facts given in the table are almost 
too clear to need comment. However, the 
sizes of schools as shown here prove in- 
teresting. It is noted that 191 of the 
first class high schools can offer only the 
sixteen units required for graduation. 
When it is considered that this number 
represents 30% of the schools, it becomes 
quite significant. By adding to this num- 
ber the 217 high schools that offer from 
17 to 20 units, it is found that approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the first class high 
schools in Missouri do not offer more than 
20 units. The chance for election of sub- 
jects in such schools is meager, although 
the second group is much better than the 
first. 223 of the first class high schools 
enroll fewer than sixty students while 
426 do not enroll more than 100 students. 
The contacts of these students are still 
further limited by the fact that 243 of 
the schools employ only three teachers, 
and that 468 of them do not employ more 
than six teachers. There are 82 schools 
having fewer than eight graduates and 
277 graduating fewer than 15. In 357 
of the 643 first class high schools the 
total enumeration is fewer than 300. 

What can be said of the cost of such 
schools? 360 of the first class high school 
districts have a valuation of less than 
$1,000,000, while 421 of them have a levy 
of more than 100 cents on the $100 valua- 
tion. This makes a heavy local burden. 


It can be seen that the possibilities for 
a liberal higher school education at rea- 
sonable cost in many of these first class 
high schools are extremely remote. Added 
to the problem of the small first class 
high school, there are 74 seeond class 
high schools, 256 third class high schools, 
and 26 unclassified ones. Of course, this 
group of schools cannot come as near to 
giving students what they need as ean 
the small first class high schools. 

By examining statistics relative to the 
rural school districts in Missouri, it ean 


be seen that there are many of them too 
small to provide adequate elementary 
education at a reasonable cost. The val- 
Number of first class high schools offering 





enly 16 units ---..............-..----- 191 
Number offering 17 to 20 units ---------- 217 
Number offering 21 to 30 units ---------- 154 
Number offering more than 30 units ----- 67 
Number of first class high schools enroll- 

8 eee 223 
Number enrolling 61 to 100 ------------ 203 
Number enrolling 101 to 250 ----------- 150 
Number enrolling 250 to 500° ----------- 37 
Number enrolling 500 to 1000 ---------- 11 
Number enrolling more than 1000 ------- 3 
Number of first class high school districts 

with population less than 1000 -------- 348 


Number with population of 1000 to 2000 -- 142 
Number with population of 2000 to 5000 -- 87 
Number with population of 5000 to 10,000 - 23 


Number with population over 10,000 ----- 23 
Number of first class high schools employ- 

ing only three teachers ~-.............. 243 
Number employing 4 to 6 teachers ------- 225 
Number employing 7 to 15 teachers ----- 125 


Number employing more than 15 teachers 36 
Number of first class high schools grad- 


8, Uk eee 82 
Number graduating 9 to 15 ------------- 195 
Number graduating 16 to 30 ------------ 210 
Number graduating 31 to 60 ------------ 97 
Number graduating more than 60 ------- 43 
Number of first class high school districts 

with valuation less than $500,000 ----- 128 
Number with valuation $500,000 to 

J ee 232 
Number with valuation of $1,000,000 

SF Ey anencuassesaenesucnantec 199 
Number with valuation $2,500,000 to 

DRED @ectnmnpceanecenernsencenccce 28 
Number with valuation more than 

J fea 38 
Number of first class high school districts 

with levy less than 65c --------------- 10 
Number with levy of 65 to 75 ------------ 33 
Number with levy of 15 to 100 ---------- 157 
Number with levy more than 100 -------- 421 
Number of first class high school districts 

with enumeration less than 300 -------- 357 
Number with enumeration of from 300 to 

Oe Se ee er ae 118 
Number with enumeration of from 500 to 

BED eonccdhiipanennndeetitqumenebiaiadas 82 
Number with enumeration of from 1000 to 

BED ccccccrapenaniemaneieiadhbinbeans 54 
Number with enumeration of more than 

SR Re ee ee 12 





uations are too low, the enrollments are 
too low, the districts are too small, and 
the tax levies are much too high. Too 
little caution was taken in the organiza- 
tion of rural districts to insure against 
the hardships just mentioned. As a result 
many boys and girls in Missouri today 
are permitted to attend school only 4 
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months per vear. Some of them are not 
permitted to attend that long. 

It is well to sound a note of caution 
here. Missouri could continue to organize 
small high schools until she would find 
herself in the same position with relation 
to high schools as she now is with relation 
to rural schools. She would have many 
small struggling high school districts, 
which would not be able to provide good 
high school facilities because of small 
enrollments and low valuations. Every 
effort should be made to organize high 
schools into large enough units that they 
may be administered economically. 

There are now approximately 1000 high 
school districts in Missouri of different 
classes. If these were properly distributed 
and the districts were as large as they 
should be, practically all of Missouri ter- 
ritory would be within high school dis 
tricts. As a matter of fact all of Mis- 
souri could very well be placed in much 
fewer than 1000 high school districts and 
these districts would then not be too large 
for economical administration. 

The high school which is too small can- 
not provide the advantages that a larger 
high school can provide. This is espe- 
cially true with relation to the curriculum. 

A problem which is facing those in- 
terested in high school education in Mis- 
sourl today is the one concerned with 
liberalizing the curricula for small high 
schools. The seriousness of this problem 
is impressed upon us when we realize that 
almost 200 high schools in the state can 
offer only the 16 units required for grad- 
uation. While there are some schools in 
this class which could promote a better 
program, most of the local communities 
where such schools are located are carry- 
ing a maximum burden. Therefore, it is 
absolutely out of the question seriously 
to advocate that the curricula of most 
of these schools be broadened by the 
addition of more teachers. Such proce- 
dure is practically impossible in most in- 
stances. There are about 400 schools in- 
cluding the 200 mentioned earlier in this 
article which cannot offer more than 20 
units. As far as offering any choice of 
subjects is concerned, these schools are 
almost as limited as the other group. 
Likewise they are almost as badly handi- 
capped financially. Some other means 
must be found to liberalize these eur 
ricula, 
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It is evident that in a great many places 
high schools are too near to each other. 
With the completion of the road program, 
high schools can be combined and yet not 
be made inaccessible to any students to 
which they are now accessible. With some 
of the high schools combined considerable 
economy could be effected in administra- 
tion. These combinations could be made 
and just as many students could have 
access to high school facilities as now 
have. In this way, students could have 
the advantage of a much broader course 
of study. Unless some scheme of enlarg- 
ing high schools is brought about, the 
students who attend the small high 
schools can never hope to have any choice 
of subjects. Every student must be put 
through the same mill. The same end may 
be gained by enlarging high school dis- 
tricts through consolidation with outly- 
ing rural area. There are a few real con- 
solidations in the state in which rich 
programs are being promoted where limit- 
ed courses formerly were offered. What 
these enlarged districts have done should 
furnish guidance and inspiration to other 
districts, and will help to bring to many 
boys and girls a liberal curriculum from 
which to choose their high school course. 

The growth of junior high schools in 
Missouri has been slight. There are very 
few real junior high schools in the state. 
A number of schools are attempting to 
work in that direction but many of them 
have not gotten beyond a mere depart- 
mentalizing of the work in the seventh 
and eighth grades. While this depart- 
mentalization is desirable and in most 
cases an improvement, it does not fulfill 
the functions of the junior high school. 
The junior high school should provide 
for a more liberal curriculum than is 
possible under the regular 8-4 organiza- 
tion and should provide adequate finding 
courses for students. 

It goes without saying that the junior 
high school cannot perform its function 
in small schools where there is an inade- 
quate teaching force to msure some elec- 
tion of work. There are numbers of 
schools in the state which could organize 
creditable junior high school courses now. 
There are also large numbers which could 
do very little toward a junior high school 
program except departmentalize the work 
in the seventh and eighth grades. 
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If the junior high school is to function 
_ properly, adequate provision must be 
made for finding or survey courses and 
for selection and guidance of work. Pupils 
should be given an opportunity to deter- 
mine through proper guidance the type 
of high school courses for which they 
are best fitted. For example, try-out 
courses in foreign languages could be of- 
fered, and great waste could be eliminated 
in later years in high schools if certain 
pupils were discouraged from going fur- 
ther in the field of foreign language. This 
example might be carried into other sub- 
jects, such as mathematics, commerce, 
industrial subjects and others. 

It is not intended in this article to dis- 
euss the junior high school in any detail. 
It is touched on here only in connection 
with the general theme that the next step 
to improve high school education in this 
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state must be an attempt to provide a 
richer curriculum for many of our high 
schools. The Junior High School is a big 
item in such program. 

With the completion of the state's road 
program, many of our small high schools 
can be combined, and the high school 
pupils accommodated quite as convenient- 
ly, and the curricula can be enriched re- 
markably. What other states have done 
along this line should be an inspiration 
to Missouri. 

Before this state can make much fur- 
ther general progress in high school edu- 
eation, the unit of high school admin- 
istration must be enlarged, and this can 
in turn make possible a real progressive 
step, i. e., the enrichment of the cur- 
ricula in the Senior High Schools and a 
definite promotion of a junior high school 
program, 











‘‘Music is the most wonderful language for it can express more emotion 
and intensity of feeling than any other language that has ever been spoken.’’ 


LIST OF records to be used for 

‘‘Listening Lessons’’ in music for 

current school year was printed in 
the November School and Community. At 
that time suggestions were given for teach- 
ing By the Waters of Minnetonka, Ama- 
ryllis, and Minuet in G. 

The following suggestions are given for 
teaching Stars and Stripes Forever, and 
Cradle Song by Brahms. 

Stars and Stripes Forever, a patriotic 
march is the best known work by America’s 
‘‘March King,’’ John Philip Sousa. It 
has been played in the United States and 


has been whistled, hummed and played all 
over the world. Its rhythm, melody and 
stirring notes have become permanent in 
the affection of the people as typifying the 
spirit of Americanism. 

Sousa is an American. He: is living now, 
and although a man seventy years of age, 
continues to direct his band and to thrill 
Americans with his music. He and his 
band may be heard over the radio for 
the first time this year. 

He was born in Washington, D. C., in 
1859. He played in public orchestras and 
in the United States Marine Band while 
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still in his early teens. At the age of 

twenty-six he became the leader of this 

band—one of the best in the world. In 

1902 he withdrew from government service 

and became the leader of his own band. 

Sousa’s band soon became well known 

throughout the country. During the 

World War he again served his country as 

leader of the Great Lakes Naval Training 

Station Band. 

Stars and Stripes Forever may be taught 
as a typical march form. One of the ear- 
liest things to teach in ‘‘ Listening Lessons’’ 
is the recognition of simple type forms. 
When a selection or passage is heard pupils 
should be able to say, this is a march, a 
waltz, a minuet, a gallop, a lullaby. 

The march contains four-part measure 
and is marked by steady rhythm with ac- 
cented beats on the first and third counts. 

In order to develop a feeling for the 
rhythm a simple game of ‘‘Follow the 
Leader’’ may be played. With the teacher 
or pupil as leader mark time by sliding 
the hands, clapping hands, touching hands 
to shoulders, or other similar exercises. 

One group may slide hands to music 
while another claps hands softly, clapping 
louder on first and third beats. 

Boys may whistle selection, while girls 
hum it. 

Accompany selection with toy orchestra. 

Other marches may be studied and pupils 
contrast types of marches as military, pro- 
eessional, funeral, wedding. 

Victor Record 22168 which contains 
Soldiers March by Schumann, March 
(Hollaender) Arr. by Louis Mohler, March 
from Nutcracker Suite by Tschaikowsky, 
and March ‘‘ Aleeste’’ arr. by Louis Mohler 
is good for this study of contrasts in 
marches. 

Discuss occasions on which people march. 
Teach pupils to march to different types of 
marches. 

Stars and Stripes Forever is excellent to 
use in connection with a Flag Day Pro- 
gram, or any patriotic program. 

Suggested correlations to be used in con- 
nection with the Study of the Stars and 
Stripes are: 

Poems: The American Flag, Drake; The 
Flag Goes By, Bennett; Your Flag 
and My Flag, Nesbit; The Red, White 
and Blue, Montgomery. 
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Articles: The Flag by Dr. Frank Crane; 
The Flag, How to Display It and 
How to Respect It. 

Book: The Flag of the United States— 
Your Flag and Mine by Harrison 8. 
Kerrick. 

Music: Star Spangled Banner, Patriotic 
Medley March, The Red, White and 
Blue, Battle Cry of Freedom. 

Pictures: The First Flag, Spirit of ’76. 

Activity: Listen to Sousa’s Band over 
radio. 

Cradle Song by Brahms. The statement 
that ‘‘Simplicity and truth are the sole 
principles of the beautiful in art,’’ is truly 
portrayed in this beautiful lullaby in which 
Brahms has caught the simple grace of 
the folk song. 

The selection may be taught as typical 
of the lullaby or cradle song form, as 
representative of German music, or as an 
illustration of Brahm’s music. 

In teaching the feeling or the rhythm 
of a lullaby, the following principles may 
be presented. 

‘*Great rapidity of movement always ag- 
itates us. Slow, even, stately music gives 
us a sympathetic sense of deliberateness 
and solidity, or fills our minds with noble 
feelings. The process of ‘ritardando’ a 
getting slower, is usually quieting and 
restful. 

‘Loud sounds are more exciting than 
soft, and high sounds are more exciting 
than low. Increasing the volume of a tone 
from soft to loud, ‘Crescendo’ is always 
stirring and the ‘diminuendo’ or diminish- 
ing force always quiets and calms the 
hearer’s mind. 

** A sudden rise or fall in piteh—in other 
words, a leap, is more powerful in expres- 
sion than a gradual rise or fall by steps. 
Melodies that go up and down along the 
seale line are not so striking as those in 
which there are wide jumps; they arouse 
quieter, more restrained feelings.’’— 
Child’s Guide to Musie by Daniel G. Mason, 
p. 84. 

Before playing the Cradle Song, ask the 
children to notice if the selection is slow 
or fast, loud or soft, if the rise and fall 
in pitch is sudden or gradual. After the 
selection has been played and pupils have 
reported on the items they were to notice 
ask which would be the best way of keep- 
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ing time to the music—swaying back and 
forth with the body as if rocking (or sway- 
ing arms back and forth as if rocking a 
baby), clapping hands, or stepping to 
music. Play record again letting children 
sway arms or bodies in time to music. 

Play (or sing) other lullabys and see 
if the movement is the same, if the tones 
are low, if the music is slow, if the rise and 
fall in pitch is gradual or sudden. 

Other cradle songs which may be pre- 
sented at the same time are: Sweet and 
Low; Sleep, Baby, Sleep; Rock-a-Bye 
Baby; Slumber Boat; Cradle Songs of 
Many Nations; Cradle Song by Schumann. 

What one word do all eradle songs or 
lullabys say? Answer: sleep. 

Discrimination Test: Write on the board 
the words march, sleep, gallop. Ask chil- 
dren to listen to selections and tell which 
of the three words belong to each selection. 
Play Cradle Song (sleep), Wild Horseman 
(gallop), and Stars and Stripes (march). 

Pictures which may be used in connec- 
tion with teaching The Cradle Song are: 
Interior of a Cottage by Israels, Holy Fam- 
ily by Rembrandt, any of the Madonna 
pictures. 

Poems which may be correlated are: The 
Rock-A-Bye Lady by Eugene Field; The 
Sandman by Margaret Vandergrift; Sweet 
and Low by Alfred Tennyson; Bedtime 
Song by Emilie Poulsson; Norse Lullaby 
by Eugene Field. 

Johannes Brahms who has been called 
the greatest composer since Beethoven was 
born in Hamburg, May 7, 1833 and died 
at Vienna April 3, 1897. He was the 
son of a German Musician. The father 
was not prosperous, being only an undis- 
tinguished player of the horn and double- 
bass instruments in a theater orchestra in 
Hamburg. He knew enough of music how- 
ever to give his son a careful music educa- 
tion. The early life of Johannes Brahms 
was uneventful. At the age of fourteen 
he made his debut as a pianist. He was 
such an intelligent fellow that he soon lost 
his desire to become a virtuoso and deter- 
mined instead to devote his life to compo- 
sition. 

Early in his musical career he was as- 
sociated with Franz Liszt and Robert Schu- 


mann. 
Brahms had a charming and sensitive 


personality. He was very quiet expressing 
himself most accurately through the me- 
dium of his music. He was often called a 
dreamer. He loved physical exercise and 
fun in the open air. Cross-country walk- 
ing, swimming and diving were his favor- 
ite pastimes. 

In discussing Brahms’ compositions, 
Schumann made the statement that they 
were ‘‘Songs whose poetry revealed itself 
without the aid of words.’’ His music al- 
ways has a noble ideal. He was a lover 
of folk music. While he did not often in- 
troduce actual folk melodies into his com- 
positions, his own melodies are constantly 
charged with the ‘‘folk song feeling’’ and 
simplicity. Brahms was exact in all that 
he wrote, being especially careful about its 
artistic form, so that his works are some- 
times considered cold and classical. 

OUR TOY ORCHESTRA 
(An article from ‘‘Union Valley Chimes,’’ 
a monthly school paper by Union 
Valley School Hickory County.) 

The teaching of music in schools is now 
recognized as an important addition to the 
school curriculum. So often lack of equip- 
ment is a great hindrance. We have met 
this need quite inexpensively and satisfac- 
torily through the ‘‘Juvenile Orchestra’’ 
or ‘Toy Band.’’ It is composed of three 
triangles (horseshoes beat upon with 
nails) three jazz horns, one drum, three 
combs, one cymbal (two small pot lids) 
two milk bottles with gravel, and one har- 
monica. The Victrola is used with the 
orchestra. Each child has learned to play 
the different instruments and to lead it. 
The pupils take much interest and are more 
enthusiastic about the orchestra than any 
other activities. 


School Art 


Study of Fine Arts in the Rural School 


Education will be most complete when all 
forces work together toward the attainment 
of the same objectives. The Federation of 
Women’s Clubs in Missouri have shown a 
signal interest in the education of boys and 
girls in the schools of our state. A particular- 
ly specific and practical work of this organiza- 
tion is shown in the work of the Fine Arts 
Department. District Chairman of this Di- 
vision, Mrs. W. T. Martin of Albany, Missouri, 
has recently sent to club members the follow- 
ing outline for the work of the year. Rural 
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teachers will be interested to know of the work 
being done. In addition, they will obtain help 
from this article in teaching the ten pictures 
outlined for study this year. 


Outline of Fine Arts Department (Adapted) 

A home or school which fosters the Fine 
Arts will radiate a beautiful atmosphere. 
“There is nothing in education of more in- 
trinsic need than education in beauty”—Robert 
Bridges, English Poet Laureate. 

“A room hung with good pictures is a room 
hung with good thoughts.”—Reynolds. 

“Nearly évery progressive city,” says the 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C., “is 
making use of some form of picture study in 
the public school system.” 

The Federation of Clubs may help the State 
Department of Education in their effort to 
teach the Fine Arts to the Children of Mis- 
souri. 

Your club will be interested in the study of 
the “Ten Pictures” selected by our Educational 
Department. Get these lovely colored pictures 
and their test from E. M. Carter, Columbia, 
Mo., or the F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Royal 
Union Life Building, Des Moines, Iowa. $2.50 
for all. Make a program of them. 

Get interested in some rural school and of- 
fer a picture for an essay one of these pictures, 
the picture to be left in the school. This will 
increase Fine Art study. 

You will be aiding the state in its effort to 
uplift child life. 

Work through your county superintendent. 
Perhaps give a program at a school meeting 
using the “Ten Pictures.” 

The State Department of Education is ask- 
ing the children of Missouri to study this year 
the following pictures: 

Mona Lisa—Da Vinci—lItalian 15th and 16th 
centuries. 

The Spinner—Maes—Dutch 17th century. 

Boy with the Rabbit—Raeburn—Scotch 18th 


century. 

The Blue Boy—Gainsborough—English 18th 
century. 

The Song of the Lark—Breton—French 19th 
century. 

Oxen Plowing—Bonheur—French 19th century. 

Road through the Trees—Corot—French 19th 
century. 

Old Ironsides—Marshall Johnson, Jr.—Ameri- 
can 19th century. 

Harp of the Winds—Martin—American 19th 
century. 

The Artist’s Mother—Whistler—American 19th 
century. 

In studying the art of Europe, we study the 
art of the Orient, for all European art was 
influenced by the Far East. 

Emperor Constantine transferred the Im- 
nerial Residence from Rome to Constantinople. 
There, four civilizations met: Hellenic, Roman, 
Indian and Persian. Out of the four civiliza- 
tions the Byzantine style of art was born, 
which lasted until the 11th century. It was 
the art of the mosaics. The art of the mosaic 
decoration forms the connecting link between 
acient and modern art. St. Marks Cathedral 
is the best existing example. 
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Italian Art 

The morning stars of Italian Art were: 
Cimabue, Giotto, Fra Angelico. These showed 
Byzantine influence. They copied from the 
Byzantine artists in using gold background 
and much gold effect. 

These stars mark the beginning of modern 
art. It was almost exclusively religious. 

Three great schools of Italy were: 1. School 
of Padua; 2. School of Venice; 3. Florentine 
School. The glory of the Florentine school 
of the 16th century were: Da Vinci, Michael 
Angelo, Raphael and Correggio. This school 
is unrivaled for harmonious and beautiful color- 
ing. Da Vinci was the first to arrange lights 
and shadows to produce harmonious effects. 
He was never surpassed. 

Mona Lisa—the most noted portrait in the 
Louvre. The artist worked on it over four 
years. Francis I bought it for $6,000. 

Dutch Art 

Rembrandt of the 17th century was head 
of the Dutch School. Dutch artists were 
realists. Dutch art is a likeness of Holland, 
a portrait of her people and country, which 
were foremost in their choice of subjects. 
Genre Artists: Hals Van Ostade, Terburg, 
Jan Steen, Varmeer, Vandermeer, de Hooch, 
Nicolas Maes. Maes loved homely themes 
such as A Woman Preparing a Meal, and 
An Old Woman at her Prayers, An Old 
Woman Spinning. 

In The Spinner we find a marvelous lighting 
effect and a warm glow of colors. The spinner 
radiates love and sympathy. Maes never uses 
but one or two figures in his pictures. He was 
a pupil of Rembrandt, and it is said that his 
coloring is as fine as that of Rembrandt or 
Titian. Joseph Israels is a great modern Dutch 
artist. One of his well known pictures is In- 
terior of a Cottage. 

England and Scotland 18th Century 

The period of the first four kings named 
George from 1714-1830 spans the rise of in- 
dependent English Art. It began with Ho- 
garth, who is called the father of English Art. 

Georgian Artists—Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
Raeburn, Remney, Lawrence, Heppner found- 
ed the first native English School. 

These artists were the world’s greatest por- 
trait painters. They owe a debt to the Van 
Eycks and Van Dyck. Jan Van Eyck was the 
father of portrait painting. 

Van Dyck went to England as court painter 
to Charles I. He sowed the seed in England 
which helped to bring about the Georgian 
artists. Reynolds was the first president of 
the Royal Academy which was founded by 
George III in 1768. 

A Boy with a Rabbit by Henry Raeburn is 
one of his best. It is in Royal Academy in 
London. It was his “diploma picture.” Rae- 
burn is considered Scotland’s greatest portrait 
painter. 

The Blue Bov by Gainsborough is in the 
Huntington Gallery. San Marino, Calif. Mr. 
Huntington paid $730,000 for it. It was shown 
at the Royal Academy in 1770. A study in 
cold colors yet radiates warmth. 80 out of 
300 of his paintings were landscapes, but his 
portraits were his glory. 
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French Art, 19th Century 

Study Rubens, who paved the way for land- 
scapes, also Ruysdael and Hobbema, Dutch 
artists of the 17th century, who were models 
for all landscape and marine painters. The 
Dutch painters were foremost in their subjects 
affected by the 19th century. s , 

Study Constable and Turner, English artists 
of the 19th century, who revived the Dutch Art 
and influenced French Art so greatly as to 
turn a new tide. Artists now departed from 
the many years of the classic age under David. 

Breton belongs to the Barbizon School. He 
gave us a happy view of the peasant folk. 
The Song of the Lark speaks of a beautiful 
faith. Compare Breton and Millet. 

Poems: The Solitary Reaper, Wordsworth, 
and To a Skylark by Shelley. 

Music: Hark, Hark, the Lark by Schubert. 

Oxen Plowing by Rosa Bonheur, also Horse 
Fair by the same artist, are in Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. They are considered two of 
her best. Her technique is perfect and color 
is superb. We find animal painters all through 
the centuries of painting. 

“Road Through the Trees” by Corot. He 
was the “poet painter” of the Barbazon School. 
He was distinctively a landscape painter. He 
loved the mood of twilight and early morn- 
ing. He caught the breath of spring. 

American Art 

Colonial Period—Smibert, Pelham, Hesse- 
lius. English and other foreign influence. 

Pre-Revolutionary War Period—Benj. West, 
called the father of American Art, Copley, 
Trumbull, Stuart and the Peales. 

A later period all under English influence— 
Fulton, Morse, Sully, Wright, Pratt and others. 

During the 18th century American Art was 
under the influence of the English Portrait 
School. 

“Old Ironsides” by Marshall Johnson, Jr.. 
holds a place of affection in the hearts of 
the Americans, just as the Fighting Teme- 
raire is held by the English. Study history 
of ship building. Noah’s Ark, The Phoenician’s 
ship. Study rise of American Nationality. 
Poem: “Old Ironsides” by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, The Building of the Ship bv Lone- 
fellow, The Fighting Temeraire by Newbolt. 
Music: “Largo,” Handel, “Funeral March,” 
Chopin. 

The Hudson River School was the first at- 
tempt to found an American Art School. To 
this school belonged Doughty, Durand. Cole. 
eg Moran, Mart, Church, Bierstadt, and 
others. 


The French gave the greatest influence up- 
on American Art of the 39th century as upon 
art everywhere. The union of art and life 
brought this influence. Hunt, La Farge, In- 
ness. Wvant, Martin were our first to receive 
the Barbazon influence. 

“The Harp of the Winds” by Martin sug- 
gested music to him. The tall poplars and 
their reflections seemed like strings to him. 
Martin was subject to moods, and he sur- 
rendered himself to nature. 


James McNeil Whistler is grouped with 
Sargent, Chase and Alexander, Duveneck Ab- 
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bey and others painting from 1875. Whistler 
lived in England the greater part of his life. 
His art reflects various influences, especially 
French, Spanish and Japanese. : 

“The Artist’s Mother” Whistler revealed his 
own inner self. Nothing better produced in 
modern painting. It was on display in our 
American museum and rejected in 1882. The 
Louvre paid $1,000 for it and it was first hung 
in the Luxembourg but now it hangs in the 
Louvre with Titians, Raphaels and earth’s 
great gems of art. Whistler is the first Amer- 
ican painter to be represented among _ the 
immortals. The mother is a symbol of all 
the mothers of the world. Tenderness, pathos, 
calm, thoughfulness. Poem: Mothers of Men, 
Joaquin Miller, Traumerei by Schumann. 

Bibliography 
Gower—Thomas Gainsborough. 
Clarke—Great Masters of Dutch and Flemish 
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Mason—Charm of Reynolds. 

Mason—Charm of Turner. 

Preyer—The Art of the Netherland Galleries. 
Kanckfuss—Rubens. 

Stevenson—Valesquez. 

Caffin—Story of American, French and Spanish 

Painting. 

All of these and many more in our state 
library. 

History of American Painting—Isham. 
History of American Painting—McSpadden. 
James MacNeill Whistler—Pennell. 
Homer D. Martin—Mather. 

History of American Sculpture—Lorado Taft. 
Modern French Masters—Van Dyke. 
History of French Art—Kingsley. 
English Painters—Buxton. 

Modern Painting—Wright. 

How to Study Modern Art—Caffin. 

Spanish Masters—Ceffin and Cole. 

Great Pictures and their Stories—Lester. 
Conservation of the Elementary Courses of 
Study 

A two-year supply of Courses of Study for 
Elementary Schools was printed recently. At 
the present rate of distribution the supply will 
be exhausted before the end of the two-year 
period, since more than half of these courses 
already have been sent out. 

The courses are intended for teachers in 
elementary schools—one copy for each teacher 
—, county and city superintendents, teachers 
and students in teacher-training classes and 
college libraries. The Department desires the 
cooperation of teachers and school administra- 
tors in conserving the supply. Teachers who 
have a copy of the courses this year should 
use it next year. County superintendents are 
asked not to distribute courses of study pro- 
miscuously. 

Letters have been received from school chil- 
dren asking for Courses of Study and for 
copies of the Missouri Blue Book. Neither of 
these books is for distribution to pupils in 
public schools. Each elementary teacher may 
obtain a copy of Courses of Study for her own 
use from her county superintendent of schools. 
Copies of the Blue Book for the school libraries 
are distributed by your county representatives 
in the State Legislature. 
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ABOLISHING THE ARCTIC* 


By VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON 


was hrst pieasantiy imtroduced to an au- 

dience just as 1 have been to you and since 
1 first tried to tell the story of our work in the 
rar North to an audience. Of course talking 
isn’t my trade and in the beginning 1 used to 
make a good many blunders dealing witn au- 
diences. 1 make them still, You wil discover 
that this morning, although not quite as many 
as I used to, luckily tor you. 

My fundamental mistake used to be that | 
began at the beginning of my story, told it on 
to the end as best | could, and then 1 used to 
quit. Well now some of you will say, “What 
is wrong with that?” I tound it didn’t work 
because most of my audiences knew a great 
deal about the Far North and nearly everything 
they knew wasn’t so. And cousequently as 1 
was telling them the simple story of our work 
in the North, there was going on in their minds 
a continual argument with me. They had read 
this and heard that and seen so-and-so. They 
were not wholly ignorant; they had been to 
school and they couldn’t reconcile my story as 
I was telling it with the background of the Far 
North as they supposed it to be. So that latter- 
ly I find it works a great deal better to have an 
introduction to my story. 

Before presenting to you the North as it is, 
I shall do my best to remove from your minds 
the imaginary North that never has existed, 
either on land or sea, and since I am here in 
Missouri, on the borders of the North and 
South, I might say when I speak of the North 
I do not refer to the Northern States. I am 
referring to the region within the Arctic Circle. 
The reason I am particularly qualified with 
dealing with any wrong ideas ‘that you may 
have about the North is that like you I have 
been the victim of the average American edu- 
cation. 

I happened to be born in Canada but my 
parents brought me to the United States when 
I was only a year old, and I have been through 
the American common and American high 
schools, and I even have degrees from three 
American universities. So you see I have ab- 
sorbed practically every variety of that misin- 
formation which we call an American education. 
And I have not only absorbed it. I have done 
my share helping to pass it on. I was a school 
teacher once for five years and then I even 
became a candidate for the state superintendent 
of education in one of the Western states. 
Luckily I was on the Democratic ticket and 
did not get elected. 

After that I passed we say Eastward and 
some of you will say upward, as far as Harvard 
University. I became an instructor in anthrop- 
ology in Harvard College. It used to be my 
job to inform seniors and juniors of the sort 
of place they would find if they went to the 
land of the Eskimo. Then I resigned my teach- 
ing position, and went to the land of the Eski- 
mo myself and discovered that out of ten 
things I had been teaching about seven were 
wrong. 


i 4S) GETTING to be a long time since | 


Now, of course, the earth does move and 
education progresses, and most of you are 
younger than | and to that extent you are bet- 
ter educated because the schools and school 
books and school teachers are improving all the 
time. But still it may surprise you, or on the 
other hand if you are good judges of human 
nature it may not surprise you, that nearly 
every month I meet some normal school or uni- 
versity president who actually still believes a 
good many things I used to teach when I was 
an instructor in the University. So I hope you 
will forgive me if for about half an hour this 
morning I treat you as if you were the ordi- 
nary average college president, assuming that 
some things, some of the wrong ideas that still 
cling to the minds of a few of them may also 
be clinging to the minds of a few of you. 

I am going to repeat for you only the things 
which I myself used to teach, as a salaried 
member of the teaching staff of a respectable 
university, and I am going to point out to you 
not only that my teachings were wrong but 
also that they were absurd. They could not 
possibly ever have been correct. 

I used to teach, for instance, that the North 
Pole is the coldest place on earth. Now some 
of you will say, “Surely you knew better than 
that.” But I didn’t. When I heard a man say, 
“As cold as the North Pole,” I thought he was 
saying the last word in chilliness, and I used 
to believe that it would be cold in the Arctic, 
not only in the wintertime, but also in the sum- 
mertime. And I thought it would be cold not 
only on the sea coast in August and July, and 
not only in the mountain tops, but everywhere 
inside the Arctic Circle; and I thought that 
there would not be any trees in the Arctic, that 
there wouldn’t be any bushes or grasses or 
hedges or flowers; I thought if there was any 
vegetation at all it would be mosses and lichens, 
and I thought in the wintertime most of the 
Eskimos dwelt in snow houses, and I thought 
that the ground was covered all the year with 
ice and snow; and I thought that the Eskimos 
drank oil, and I even imagined that they liked 
it. I had a great many ideas like that in one 
side of my head in the form of information. 
In the other side of my head I had theories 
according to which this information could not 
possibly be correct, but my head was big 
enough so that the information and theories 
never jostled each other very much. I was able 
to believe opposite things at the same time and 
able to teach them, too. 

We will consider only the seven points which 
I have placed before you—we might make it 
fourteen points, or twenty-one except you 
haven’t the patience or time for them. We will 
consider first whether the North Pole could 
possibly be even approximately the coldest 
place North of the Equator. 

To begin with we know what kind of a 
place it is. If I had been addressing you a 
year ago I would have assumed that you all 
knew, but since then I have been occupying a 
teaching chair in the University of Cambridge 


* An address delivered before the Convention of the M. S. T. A., St. Louis, Nov. 14, 1929. 
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in England. I gave a course of sixteen lec- 
tures on polar geography to as fine a group ol 
young men as you will find in any university in 
the world, and do you know that at the end of 
my course of sixteen lectures fully one out of 
three of those intelligent young men were still 
of the opinion that the Arctic and North Pole 
were two different names for the same thing. 
Now I hadn’t realized that before. I had been 
so immersed in Northern studies myself that 1 
did not realize that some people say the Arctic 
when they mean the North Pole, and then again 
they say the North Pole when they mean the 
Arctic, and so if thirty per cent of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge is hazy on this point it 
is just possible thirty per cent of you may be a 
little unclear, and so I will say that the North 
Pole is so small that it is smaller than the tip 
of a needle. It is only a mathematical loca- 
tion out in the ocean. But the Arctic is so 
large that it is twice as large as the entire 
United States. The Arctic has many lands and 
many seas. It has several different kinds of 
climate; it has several different kinds of people. 
It is very complicated and difficult to explain, 
but the North Pole is a location, a point out 
in the ocean 400 miles away from any land. 
Admiral Peary went there twenty years ago. 
He found about five feet of ice, about so much 
as from my hand down to the floor. Five feet 
of ice floating on top of eleven thousand feet 
of unfrozen water, and that water is always 
heaving with the tides, it is always broken and 
disturbed by the winds and currents, and so 
you couldn’t possibly have any large pieces of 
ice floating around anywhere near the North 
Pole. There are millions and millions of small 
pieces of ice, some the size of a piano, some as 
big as a farm, some as big as Rhode Island, 
but none of them as big as Missouri. They 
are floating around back and forth in the open 
waters, and you know that no place can be ex- 
tremely cold if it is near open water because 
open water cannot be colder than 28 degrees 
above zero and it warms up the air that is any- 
where near it. No place can be very cold in 
wintertime unless it has three qualities: It 
must be far from the equator and also a long 
way from any ocean, and also high above sea 
level. But the North Pole possesses only one 
of those qualifications. It is far to the North, 
but it isn’t high above the ocean because it is 
in the ocean, and it isn’t far away from the 
ocean for that same reason. And so it could 
not possibly be very cold, and if it could not be 
why then it isn’t. ' 
I don’t believe that it has ever been any 
colder at the North Pole than 55 degrees be- 
low zero Fahrenheit, but some of you will 
say, “But 55 below is very cold.” That re- 
minds me I gave a talk some time ago in 
Jackson, in the State of Mississippi, a room say 
half as large as this, and an audience not more 
than five per cent as big as this, and they were 
scattered all over the big room. I said to the 
manager, “Why didn’t you bunch your au- 
dience up in front?” And he replied, “We have 
reserved seats and we sold out the house.” 


Then I was surprised. I am used to setting 
at conventions people that had not paid but 
after being roped into paying, why stay away. 
I couldn't get that point. “Well,” he said, 
“We had a dreadfully cold spell occur yester- 
day.” 

“Why,” I said, “it is only 40 above zero.” © 

He replied, “Yes, but in Jackson, Mississippi, 
we consider 40 above zero is disagreeably cold 
weather.” 

It was raining but they didn’t say anything 
about the rain. They only spoke of the cold. 
They assured me if it had been a warm rain 
we would have had a crowded house. 

Three weeks after that I addressed a 
crowded audience at the college of Ypsilanti, 
Michigan. I have no doubt but that in this 
large audience there are several alumni of that 
very fine college. It was as cold as it ever gets 
in Ypsilanti, about 10 degrees below zero. 
There were several hundred youngsters in the 
audience and you know how youngsters are. 
‘They may not answer correctly, but they will 
at least tell you what they think. I said to 
them, “Boys and girls, what kind of weather 
do you think it is out of doors?” And they Te- 
plied in a chorus, “It is delightful weather. 

Now they didn’t say delightful; they used 
“bully”, “great”, “dandy”, that sort of thing, 
but they meant it was pleasant. Well, there 
you are. If 40 above zero is disagreeable in 
Mississippi, if 10 below zero is agreeable in 
Michigan, there is no use arguing about that; 
it is a matter of taste. And so if you insist 
the North Pole is dreadfully cold at 55 below, 
why, dreadfully cold it is and we will leave it 
at that and we come south. That is about the 
only way you could come from the North Pole. 

We come south about a thousand miles until 
you arrive at the Northern coast of Canada. 
There we don’t have the fear of ice because 
the weather bureaus have been there and scien- 
tific expeditions like my own, for instance, and 
the coldest that either the weather bureaus or 
the scientific expeditions have ever recorded 
on the Northern coast of Canada is 52 degrees 
below zero. And then you come south into 
Canada—I am not talking about average tem- 
peratures now; I am talking about minimum 
temperatures and about of course only the min- 
imum temperatures of the coldest months of 
the winter. You come into Canada 100 miles 
and you get five degrees colder, 57 below; 200 
miles south it gets to be 62 below zero; 800 
miles south into Canada until you come to the 
very center of Canada and there you find a 
temperature of 78 below, which is 26 degrees 
colder than has ever been recorded on the 
North coast of Canada, and that is a fine farm- 
ing community, not only that but farmers in 
that neighborhood have takcn the world’s prize 
for the best wheat, won the prize for the best 
wheat in the world three times during the last 
twenty years in that very neighborhood. 


In other words, there are many people who 
insist that the Far North is a dreadful country. 
Well, if it is you must find some other argu- 
ment than merely saying it is so awfully cold 
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up there, because the little school children in 
Alberta, Canada, and even in Montana, go to 
school every day in the winter at a temper- 
ature which is colder than any Eskimo has ever 
seen so far as we know. | don’t mean it is 
always colder; I mean that there are on rare 
occasions upon which these children walk to 
school in colder weather than any Eskimo has 
ever seen so far as we know. 

You have to go through the United States, 
through Montana, Wyoming and into Colorado 
before you come to a state in the Union that 
doesn’t have some prosperous town or city that 
hasn’t a lower temperature record by the 
weather bureau than the weather bureau records 
for the North coast of Canada. If you doubt 
this at all, you are taxpayers, you can write 
to the weather bureaus and ascertain whether 
this is correct or not. 

And then as to whether it is so very cold in 
the Far North in the summertime. I used to 
believe it would be and part of my teaching 
was when I was an instructor in a well known 
university that north of the Arctic Circle it is 
always cold. I taught that because I believed 
it. And remember out of that great faculty of 
more than 500 instructors and professors and 
so on, I was that one who was supposed to 
know more than anybody else on the Harvard 
faculty about the climate and other conditions 
of the Far North. Then I resigned my teach- 
ing position and I started for the North my- 
self. When I got to Winnipeg and Manitoba 
I found people there had the same opinion I 
did. They said, “You are a lucky young man. 
You are on your way to the Far North and 
this summer when we are sweltering with the 
heat you are not going to be suffering from it.” 
And I didn’t think I would be. 

Then I went by railroad 900 miles from 
Winnipeg to Edmonton, and in Edmonton for 
the first time in my life I met people who knew 
it was terrifically hot in the Far North in the 
summertime, because the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany traders and the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police and others keep arriving in Edmonton 
nearly every summer from the North, and 
they tell the citizens of Edmonton that it may 
be just as hot a thousand miles north of there 
as it is in Edmonton itself. I verified that 
going down the McKenzie River. 

As you know, there are two great rivers in 
North America, the Mississippi flowing south 
and the McKenzie River flowing north. I have 
traveled on both. It is said the Mississippi is 
larger but they look equally large to the 
traveler on them. Either of them is a great 
river. 

I went down the McKenzie River and when 
I got to Athabasca Lake 1 found a temperature 
of 97 degrees in the shade. Now if you think 
97 in the shade is cool you are entitled to your 
opinion. But I will say that 97 in the shade 
up there is hotter than 105 would be here 
according to how it feels to you and me. 
There are three reasons for that. One is that 
vour hot day is never more than fourteen hours 
long, but the day up there is twenty hours 
long; the sun that beats on you for fourteen 
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hours beats on them for twenty hours; and the 
sun that gives you a chance of ten hours to 
cool off gives them only four hours to cool 
otf. Moreover, it is much ‘more humid there 
than here, and moreover still, the mosquitoes 
are so bad that no matter how hot it is you 
have to wear buckskin gloves on your hands 
and leggings on your ankles and you have to 
dress heavily and for that reason as well it feels 
much hotter there than it does here. 

Then we continued down the McKenzie 
River. I might say to you how hot it seemed to 
me but I would rather say some time ago l| 
was talking to a great audience in Canada and 
was scolding the Canadians about how wrong 
their teaching is about the climate of their own 
country, and at the end of my talk an old man 
came to me, looked me squarely in the eye and 
he said, “You know me, don’t you?” 

I said, “Well, you look familiar but I can’t 
place you.” 

He said, “I am the steamboat captain that 
carted you down the McKenzie River 22 years 


* ago when you were on your way to the North 


for the first time.” And he said, “I am going 
to give you a written statement, I will send it 
up to your hotel. I think it will"be useful to 
you.” 

And the statement came along and this is 
what he said. He said, “I have lived for ten 
years in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.” Now 
Philadelphia is about as warm as St. Louis in 
the summertime. And he said, “I have lived 
in six other states of the Union. I have lived in 
many other parts of Canada and the hottest 
weather I ever felt and the loudest and most 
continuous thunder I ever heard was on the 
McKenzie River 60 miles north of the Arctic 
Circle.” 


Well, anyway that is what he said. But what 
I am saying is when we met the Eskimo 100 
miles north of the Arctic Circle we met them 
with a heavy spruce forest for a background, 
the trees all tall and straight, 100 feet high, and 
the Eskimo were standing there on the river 
brink with the perspiration running down their 
faces and wagging bandanna handkerchiefs 
around their heads to keep the flies and mos- 
quitoes away. 

Now why did I have to travel so far to find 
that out? Why hadn’t I picked up that in- 
formation when I was migrating from one uni- 
versity to another, accumulating degrees? And 
then having been paid a salary at Harvard Uni- 
versity—I wasn’t paid much—but I did get a 
salary,—having been paid a salary and having 
taught in part return for my salary that North 
of the Arctic Circle it was always cold, why 
was I permitted to resign? Why wasn’t I 
kicked out? Because that heavy spring foliage 
and those perspiring Eskimo were no special 
show the Lord put on that afternoon for my 
benefit. The trees had been growing there and 
the Eskimo had been perspiring there thous- 
ands of years, and I for one didn’t know about 
it. And it will interest you who are teachers 
that when I came back at the end of my ex- 
pedition I examined all the common school 
geographies that were in ordinary use at that 








time in this country and I found that not one 
of them gave any hint that it may be terrific- 
ally hot in the Arctic, but I did find a number 
of other books—they were not text books— 
which said what I am saying now. I found one 
of them 300 years old. It was written in 
English when John Davis was still living. He 
wrote it. He wrote it at a time when Queen 
Elizabeth was a young Queen and William 
Shakespeare was living and an active drama- 
tist. 
John Davis was a Welshman who had sailed 
up into the Arctic several times and that is 
why you and I as school teachers have been 
compelled to teach children about Davis Straits 
because John Davis, a Welshman, sailed up 
there and when he came back he wrote a book, 
as so many of us other Polar explorers have 
done, and in it he says, and I will quote you 
two or three sentences as best | can, in Iéliza- 


bethan English—and in the little quotation I 


am using are only two or three words that 
are otherwise than would be used today. John 
Davis said, “I have been within the frozen 
zone three divers times and I have found the 
weather there to be upon occasion as salubrious 
as ever I did see it in the Isles of Cape Verde.” 

And the Cape Verde Isles, as you teachers 
know, are in the tropics on the Coast of Africa. 
John Davis said to Queen Elizabeth and to 
William Shakespeare that sometimes it is just 
as hot in the Arctic as it is in the tropics. And 
every generation since then some traveler has 
come back and said the same thing. 

And the United States began to record 100 
degrees in the shade through its own weather 
bureaus inside the Arctic more than 30 years 
ago. And the Canadian weather bureaus began 
to record 100 in the shade 20 years ago. In 
spite of that as recently as 11 years ago at 
the end of the Great War I was able to pur- 
chase a complete selection of those common 
school geographies that are ordinarily used in 
the United States and Canada, and I found that 
1l years ago that every one of them still con- 
tinued saying that north of the Arctic Circle 
it is always cold, except one, and that one said 
that north of the Arctic Circle it is never warm. 
That gives you that much choice. That was 
1l years ago. 

At that time several of us began a campaign, 
a more or less systematic campaign against 
those common school geographies. Not as an 
institution. We believe that geography is one 
of the best things taught in school but against 
the inaccurate text books that were in use 11 
years ago, and if you will take the text books 
of 11 years ago and those of six years ago, and 
those of this year, and put them side by side 
and compare them you will find that the 
Arctic Regions are becoming gradually warmer 
in the text books. But some of you will say, 
“Why don’t they get hot all of a sudden?” I 
don’t know but I imagine the reason is that 
the publishers are business men and they are 
trying to sell you books and they are afraid 
that if they say one year it is never warm and 
then say the next year it is 100 in the shade 
that you might notice the discrepancy and you 
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might begin to be suspicious of that particular 
line of textbooks, and so what they are trying 
to do, I believe, is to change the text books so 
slowly that you won’t notice it. At the rate 
they are going I should judge about five years 
from now it will be as warm in all the geog- 
raphies as it already is in the weather bureaus. 

And then as to whether the land in the Arc- 
tic is always covered with snow and ice. By 
the way, before I go further I want to say 
that for 11 years I have been hoping against 
hope that some publisher would sue me for 
libel; that some publisher would say that these 
things are incorrect. That would give me a 
chance to place before the public the informa- 
tion whether the weather bureaus are probably 
right and whether these people are following 
the weather bureaus or whether they are fol- 
lowing the ancient teaching which they learned 
when they were youngsters in school and never 
happened to find out about their being right 
or wrong. 

And about the land being all covered with 
snow and ice. It would have to be a peculiar 
kind of snow, wouldn’t it, if it lasted very long 
at 80 degrees in the shade? But it is the same 
kind of snow that you sometimes have; it is 
white in color, it is made of water crystals and 
it has the peculiar chemical property that it 
becomes a liquid any time it gets warm. It dis- 
appears like magic in the spring. Well, some 
of you may like to say to me, “Well, is it 
really a fable then about Greenland being cov- 
ered with snow and ice?” You know you have 
learned that not only in school but also in 
church. You remember the good old hymn 

“From Greenland’s icy mountains 
From India’s coral strands.” 

But if you happen to be a Sunday school 
teacher as well as a high school or common 
school teacher it may irterest you to read that 
hymn over again. It says “Greenland’s icy 
mountains.” There is your key, the mountains. 
The mountains are snow-covered in California 
and Mexico, they are even snow-covered in 
Africa; then why shouldn’t they be snow- 
covered in Greenland? Greenland is 84 per 
cent mountainous and that is the part that 
has the snow the year round or the ice, the 
ice that has formed from the snow. But about 
16% of Greenland is lowland and that 16% 
has no snow on it during the month of 
August, the biggest piece of snow free land 
is not on the south end as the old theory 
would have it, but it is on the north end 
where facts have placed it. 

You may say, “But 16% of Greenland isn’t 
so very much.” But Greenland is so large 
that 16% of Greenland is more country than 
England and Scotland and Ireland put to- 
gether and a piece of snow free land no bigger 
than England may be big enough to change 
the course of history. And so it isn’t neg- 
ligible. But in the month of August there is 
twice as much snow free land as there is in 
England and equal to the total area of Eng- 
land, Scotland and Ireland put together. More- 
over, you must remember although Greenland 
is large it is a small part of the Far North as 
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a whole. Seventy-five per cent of the Far 
North is either rolling prairie or level prairie; 
less than twenty-five per cent is mountainous 
and it is only the mountains that have the 
snow. 

Then as to whether the vegetation is chiefly 
mosses and lichens. I wish I had the time to 
go into that with you thoroughly, but I will 
merely say if you go down the McKenzie River 
you will come to the north end of the forest 
when you have gone 150 miles inside the Arc- 
tic Circle, but when you come to the end of 
the forest you only come to the beginning of 
the prairie and there is no end to the prairie. 
Follow the prairie down to the ocean and you 
will find that it does not go into the ocean; 
it stops at the sea coast. 

But if you cross the ocean, to the islands 
beyond the prairie will be ahead of you in those 
islands, and as you go from island to island 
the prairie will always be ahead of you, until 
finally when you come to those remote islands 
that no human being ever saw until we dis- 
covered them on our third expedition, no Es- 
kimo or white man had ever been near those 
islands, and if you go even to those last is- 
lands on earth you will find the blue grass and 
timothy, the goldenrod and the dandelion, blue 
bells, poppies, daisies and forget-me-nots, you 
find them all and a hundred other flowering 
plants on the last islands on earth. And in the 
Arctic as a whole you find more than 760 differ- 
ent kinds of flowers. 

There are a good many text books still in 
use which either say or imply that the chief 
vegetation in the Arctic is mosses and lichens. 
There are no flowers either on mosses or 
lichens, and those plants are less than ten 
per cent and more than ninetv per cent of 
the vegetation in the Arctic is the kind which 
is not mentioned by a good many encyclo- 
pedias and text books. 


And then as to whether the Eskimo in the 
wintertime live in snow houses. I used to 
believe that snow houses were as common- 
place in the Far North as brick houses and 
frame houses are down here. T went to Alaska 
and I was expecting to find Eskimo there liv- 
ing in snow houses. I found the Eskimo sure 
enough but I didn’t find any of them old 
enough or wise enough so that they knew any- 
thing about snow houses. But I was so well 
educated that I still believed Eskimo in Green- 
land would nearly all of them dwell in snow 
houses in winter. But I know now that out 
of the 14,700 Eskimo in Greenland less than 
250 have ever seen snow houses and that is 
equally true 100 years ago or 200 years ago or 
500 _years ago, so far as known. Of all the 
Eskimo in the world, a good deal more than 
half have never heard of a snow house unless 
they have been to school. 

I might say I am rubbing this in a little 
bit more because this is an audience of teachers 
but I own up here I am a little unfair when 
I say this. What I mean really is that they 
have heard it from white men. The Eskimo 
have learned about snow houses from explor- 
ers like me, from missionaries, from sailors 
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and traders. There are Eskimo you see that 
have snow houses. More than 75 per cent of 
them have never seen snow houses but some- 
thing like 20 per cent do have them. It may 
seem strange to you that some Eskimo have 
snow houses while others haven’t heard of 
them. The point is that the Eskimo are a 
very wide spread people. Some Eskimo are 
further away from other Eskimo than you are 
from Brazil and you travel a great deal and 
you are well educated, but even so there are a 
good many things in Brazil that you are hazy 
about, and the Brazilians aren’t so well in- 
formed about everything in Missouri. Before 
the white men came the Eskimo had no books 
and they traveled very little and so it is not 
strange that most of the Eskimo had never 
heard of snow houses, although there are some 
Eskimo who do have them. 

If you were teaching about snow houses I 
should say that you ought to have a map as 
a background for your teaching. You should 
show on that map the vast area which is 
or has been richly inhabited by Eskimo, and 
then in another color you should show that 
comparatively small area where alone Eskimo 
have ever had snow houses, either in the pres- 
ent or in the past so far as we know. 

And then as to whether the Eskimo drink 
oil. I said in a book I wrote once, “No Eski- 
mo in the world ever drank oil.” I said that 
on the basis of two things: One was I lived 
with the Eskimo for ten winters and thirteen 
summers as intimately as you live in your own 
familv. The first winter, for instance, IT was 
stranded among them; I had no resources of 
mv own. They took me in and I lived as 
their gcuest. There were 27 of us in the room 
in which I lived: 26 Eskimo all winter and 
myself in one room. Well now if you live in 
one room all winter with 26 Eskimo and if 
they are in the habit of drinking oil you are 
roing to find out about it. But not only did 
I live with them intimately that winter but 
ten winters following and T never have seen 
anv Eskimo who ever heard of another Eskimo 
who ever heard of another Eskimo who ever 
drank oil. The idea simply isn’t familiar to 
them. That is one way in which I know it. 


The other wav is I tried it myself and I 
found it couldn’t be done. On one occasion 
we were starving, six Eskimo and mvself. 
Those of you who are dietitians, nhvsiologists 
and so on, you know there is nothing in the 
world that is more nourishing than oil. Bacon 
fat, lard, butter, olive oil. they are about the 
most nourishing things chemistrv and physi- 
ology know anything about. We had about 
200 pounds of seal oil, just as nourishing as 
if it had been 200 pounds of bacon fat. We 
tried to drink it but we couldn’t do it. We 
poured some of it in saucers and offered it to 
the starving dogs and they would not lap it 
up. We had to take moss or grass or some- 
thing of that sort and make a salad either for 
ourselves or for the dogs and in that way both 
the dogs and ourselves ate it and we got along 
very well and went ten days on that and didn’t 
suffer a great deal. We got food at the end of 
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ten days and didn’t lose a dog and nothing went 
wrong. That is how I found out you cannot 
drink oil. 

But do you know that since then I have 
found out that there are some Eskimo who do 
drink oil? Before I tell you that story I will 
tell you a parallel story. 

When I was a student in college I traveled 
in Northern Europe, in Scotland and England, 
in Denmark, Sweden and Norway, and in Den- 
mark I was told that when the average Amer- 
ican tourist lands there—of course that doesn’t 
apply to school teachers—when the average 
American tourist landed in Denmark 20 years 
ago there were only two things he knew about 
Denmark. One was there ought to be some- 
thing rotten in it somewhere, and the other 
was that Hamlet’s grave ought to be there. 
And this business about Hamlet’s grave puzzled 
the Danes at first but gradually they caught 
on and presently there sprung up in six or eight 
different parts of Denmark six or eight high 
board enclosures and inside of them were six 
or eight graves that were said to be Hamlet’s 
grave, and the tourist would pay a dollar or 
the equivalent of that to go inside and see what 
was said to be Hamlet’s grave. I believe the 
better business bureaus of Denmark have 
stopped this and there is only one Hamlet 
grave now in Denmark, but at that time there 
were a good many. 

Now the Eskimo are just as clever as the 
Danes, and the Eskimo country is fast becom- 
ing a tourist country. JLabrador has been a 
tourist country for a long time and so is Alaska. 
I was up in Alaska sometime ago in the gold 
mining city of Nome. ‘There were about 200 
Eskimo there and about 2000 white people, and 
a big tourist steamer at anchor in front of the 
town and tourists all over the place and these 
tourists were a little bit disappointed because 
somehow the Eskimo did not look like movie 
Eskimo to them, and I was shabbily dressed 
—I was out among the Eskimo—and one of 
the tourists saw me and knew I couldn’t be a 
tourist from my clothing, and so he said to me, 
“Look here, are these real Eskimo?” 

T said. “Yes, full blooded Eskimo.” 

He said, “Is this boy over there for instance, 
is that an Fskimo boy?” 

T said, “Yes.” 

He said, “Isn’t it funnv! He is making a 
map of the United States in the sand.” 

I said, “That is not so funny because he goes 
to school.” 

So the man walked over to him and he said, 
“Johnny are you a real Eskimo?” 

He said, “Yes, sir.” 

He said, “Well, will you drink a little oil 
for me? I want to see you drink oil.” 

And Johnny said. “All right, sir’—in perfect- 
ly good English. He had seen tourists before. 
He ran into the house and ran out with a 
teacup, held it to show there was something 
vellow in the bottom of it—it may have been 
honey, but it may have been oil—in any case 
only a tablespoonful and anybody can take a 
tablespoonful of oil—and as those of vou know 
who have taken that much castor oil; it can 
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be done—and the boy said, “Look, sir, that is 
oil.” And then he drank it, made a wry face, 
grabbed the dollar and ran off. And that is 
the only time I have seen an Eskimo drink oil. 
But it is my belief that as the tourist traffic 
increases the custom of oil drinking among 
the Eskimo will increase correspondingly. 

Well, now some of you may like to say to 
me, “If these things are really true as you 
claim and if these are only a few samples and 
many others are equally untrue, why is it that 
so many people still believe these things, and 
why do you find some of them, not all of them, 
but why do you find some of them even in 
fairly good text books and in reasonably good 
encyclopedias?” Well, I can think of ten 
answers; but I won’t bother you with more 
than one or two, 

One answer is you believe practically any- 
thing as everybody else has always believed it. 
The other day in Kansas I was talking to an 
average Kansas audience very much like a Mis- 
souri audience, and there were a good many 
school children in the audience. I said to 
them, “Boys and girls, will you tell me what 
does an ostrich do when he is frightened?” 

And one small boy shouted out, “When he is 
scared he runs away.” But the others drowned 
his down and said, “No, he hides his head in 
the sand.” 

And when I was able to say to that au- 
dience that the one small boy was using his 
common sense but the others were using their 
education. And when I say education again 
I do not mean the schools because we get most 
of the education in the home and some in 
church and some in Sunday school and some 
by reading the newspapers and some by hear- 
ing political campaign speakers. and so on. 
And if anybody ever told you that there was 
never an ostrich that buried its head in the 
sand it was probably some school teacher that 
told you because on the average school teach- 
ers are the most forward-looking class in the 
communitv and on the average thev are on to 
more of this folk lore than any other class of 
people, but still it is a fact that a good many 
teachers even now believe that ostriches bury 
their heads in the sand. Most Americans be- 
lieved it I think until we had a President by 
the name of Roosevelt who became an ex- 
president and went to Africa hunting and came 
back and wrote a book, and that is the first 
most of us ever heard that ostriches do not 
bury their heads in the sand. But you didn’t 
really have to ask a distinguished traveler 
whether it is true. All you need to do if you 
are curious about ostriches is to ask your own 
common sense. That is a convenient thing 
to do. You necrly always have it with you. 

There are said to be a good many lions and 
leopards in Africa. Well now, if there are I 
ask you what would you do if you were a hun- 
gry lion and came to a place where there was 
a big fat bird standing with his head in the 
sand? Why, if I was a hungry lion I would go 
up and bite his head just far enough above the 
sand so I wouldn’t get the sand in my teeth. 
Inside of a few weeks every wild ostrich in 
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Africa would be killed if they did not know 
every trick of fleeing and fighting and hiding 
that an animal has to know to get along in 
this very difficult world. 

And that is the point of my story. If our 
forefathers ever since the day of the Greeks 
have believed that ostriches hide their heads 
in the sand when frightened, it isn’t so very 
strange if these same gullible ancestors have 
also believed all the land in the Arctic is al- 
ways snow covered; that Eskimo drink oil when 
thirsty and all that sort of thing. The public 
will believe almost everything if everybody else 
has always believed it. Now that is answer 
number one. 

Answer number two is before you this morn- 
ing. We explorers are to blame. 
much that we have told you fibs, although I 
do think some explorers have told you a few 
fibs. Now that one of the most famous of our 
fraternity, the well known Dr. Cook, is safely 
locked up in the Federal Prison in Kansas, it 
has become reasonable to suppose there have 
been some fibbers among us, but that isn’t the 
main point. It isn’t so much we have been 
trying to deceive the public. It is rather we 
have not been trying so very hard to unde- 
ceive them. And why do you suppose? Why, 
I think it is because it pays to be a hero. 
Heroism pays. It pays for the explorers to 
have the public believe that the Far North is 
such a dangerous and such a dreadful place 
that not one would go there unless he were a 
combination of a hero and a martyr. Heroism 
pays not only in money, it pays in other things 
that are worth a great deal more than money. 

You remember in the play Shakesneare tells 
you Desdemona was in love with Othello and 
Shakespeare tells you why. He said she loved 
him for the danger he had met. Desdemona 
loved Othello because Othello was a hero. That 
is a common weakness of women. They dearly 
love heroes. And not only the women; it is a 
weakness of the entire population. We are all 
fond of heroes and we never have quite enough 
of them and the greatest hero factory in the 
world always has been the Far North. All 
vou have to do to be a hero is just go there. 
The public already knows what a dreadful place 
it is; they are already selfdeceived; they know 
about the eternal silence and darkness and cold 
and desolation. In their minds it is an awful 
place; it stands to reason that none but heroes 
would go there. And so if I want to be a hero 
all I really have to do is to go North and stay 
for awhile and come back and certify to the 
public that I have really been there and the 
public is then in a frame of mind to worship 
me for my heroism and the chances are if I 
don’t brag too much about it, they will admire 
me for my modesty in addition. All I really 
have to do is to refrain from giving the game 
away. But you see I am not refraining. I am 
giving the game away to the best of my abil- 
ity. There are two reasons for that; one is 
temperament, and the other is we can’t help 
ourselves. 

There used to be a time when none but 
heroes like myself went to the Far North, but 
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now ordinary people like you are beginning to 
go. Men with their wives and families and 
that is spoiling our game. They are finding 
copper, coal and oil in paying quantities; find- 
ing gold and silver and platinum; they are find- 
ing oil. The American Navy already has a 
vast oil reserve 150 miles north of the Arctic 
Circle. The chances are we will have the next 
Teapot Dome scandal up there. And then we 
are raising reindeer and shipping the meat 
down to Chicago, New York and St. Louis, and 
the men who are doing that are getting rich on 
it. And the United States Government is send- 
ing considerable numbers of school ma’ams to 
the Arctic, nice ones and every kind of ones. 
Some of the most attractive school ma’ams 
apart from the ones I have before me today, 
I have met in the Far North, but one of them 
I met in Wichita, Kansas. As you know Wich- 
ita is one of the finest cities of the Middle West. 
This young lady told me she had been teaching 
school a number of years among the Eskimo 
and then had a chance to get bigger wages if 
she came back to Wichita. She came back and 
had been teaching there for a year and she said 
to me that she thought at the end of the year 
she would resign from her big salary in Wichita 
and go to the Far North at smaller wages be- 
cause she said she enjoyed it so much better 
up there. Why now I ask you what is a hero 
like me to do in a case like that? Luckily I 
saw the trouble coming a few years ago and I 
said to myself I might just as well be one of 
the first and give the game away since it has 
got to be done in any case. 

If I had the opportunity I would like to go 
on in this body to build up the Far North as 
it really is by the use of pictures, and I am to 
have that opportunity I believe tomorrow after- 
noon when I speak to the section on geography. 
At that time I shall try to build up in place of 
what I have been tearing down today. But I 
want to close by saying that those things I 
have been telling you are of no consequence 
in themselves. But it seems to me it is an 
interesting symptom of the condition which I 
have no doubt is wide spread, not only in our 
own educational system but in the educational 
system of the entire world. We are not only 
teaching the most advanced conclusions of 
science but in part we are also teaching under 
what is really the shadow of science a good 
deal of folk lore, a good deal of propaganda. I 
do not think there is much propaganda about 
the Far North. I think it is mainly folk lore 
but in some other things equally insidious 
things there is propaganda and you teachers 
are I am sure already on your guard against 
that sort of thing which may come in the most 
orthodox text books. I want to suggest to 
you that one of the finest mottoes I have ever 
heard about for a teacher, and by the way you 
had better apply it to me, apply it to me as well 
as everyone you hear and all the books you 
read. A famous professor in Vienna by the 
name of Suess, a great geographer, never used 
to close his lectures except by saying, “Gentle- 
men, these are things which we believe today. 
Tomorrow we may know better.” 
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Report of Committee on Junior and Senior High School 


Courses of Study 
By DEAN M. G. NEALE, Chairman. 


Presented and Adopted by the Assembly of Delegates in St. Louis, Nov. 13, 1929. 


The Junior and Senior High School Courses 
of Study Committee has up to the present 
time published 14 volumes containing the Jun- 
ior and Senior High School Courses of the 
State. The last one, the fourteenth, was the 
svilabus for commercial subjects. We have 
already in our hands from the Committee on 
Latin a svllabus. We expect that to be sent 
to the printer within the next two weeks. We 
have yet to receive syllabi on Modern L2n- 
guages, French, Spanish and German. We 
expect to have these completed within the 
next year and we will ask for the discharge 
of the Committee at the next meeting of the 
Assembly of Delegates. 

Your Secretary told you awhile ago that we 


still have left out of the original appropriation 
of $5,000 something in the neighborhood of 
$1,000. We have tried to use this money as 
economically as possible so that we could make 
it cover the production of the syllabus for 
each subject and we believe it is going to do 
that and then have some left. 

Your Committee, which is composed of J. R. 
Scarborough, Mr. Armand R. Miller, of Har- 
ris Teachers College and myself. wishes to 
express our deep feeling of gratitude to the 
many teachers of the state who have cooper- 
ated in the production of these syllabi and 
particularly the State Department of Educa- 
tion, which has worked with us at all times. 


Report of Salaries and Tenure of Office 
By MR. A. G. CAPPS, Chairman. 
Presented and Adopted by the Assembly of Delegates in St. Louis, Nov. 13, 1929. 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Assem- 
bly of Delegates: Again your Committee on 
Salaries and Tenure of Office apnears with 
a report consisting of data relative to sal- 
aries and tenure as they existed in Missouri in 
1928-29. Also we shall again make a com- 
parison of salaries and costs of living. Fur- 
ther, we shall refrain from making recom- 
mendations this year, because nothing has 
come of the recommendations made in former 
years. 

Status of Salaries in 1928-29 

The salaries paid in 1928-29 to the differ- 
ent types of positions in our profession as 
shown in Table I are: 

1. The median monthly salary of superin- 
tendents paid on a nine months basis in first 
class districts is $203.00, and for those on 
a twelve months basis is $246.00. The median 
salary of superintendents in second class dis- 
tricts is $150.00 a month, and for those in 
third class districts is $144.00 a month. 

2. The median salary of high school prin- 
cipals paid on the basis of nine months is 
$136.00 a month, and those paid on basis of 
twelve months is $167.00 a month. 

8. The median salary of the regular high 
school teachers is $136.00 a month in first 
class districts; $160.00 a month for those in 
second class districts, and $83.00 a month for 
those in third class districts. 

4. The median salary of elementary school 
teachers in first class districts is $85.00 a 
month; in second class districts is $80.00 a 
month; and in third class districts is $81.00 
a month. 

5. The median salary of the rural school 
teachers was $80.00 a month in 1927-28, the 
last year for which data are available. 


Table I 
Summary of Teacher’s Median Monthly Sal- 
aries in Misseuri in 1928-29 - 


Third 
Class Class 
Type of First Class High High 
Teacher High Schools Schools Schools Rural 
Superintendents 
9 mo. 10 mo. 11 mo. 12 mo. 8 mo. 9 mo. 
Regular 
203 248 246 150 144 146 
TT. &. 
233 
v. A 
230 
High School Principals 
136 230 277 167 113 
High School Teachers 
lar 
136 192 175 106 838 
= oe 
149 
VLA 
226 
V. H. E 
146 
Elementary 
85 80 81 £0 
1927- 
1928 


Comparison of Salaries in 1928-29 with 
Salaries the Preceding Year. 

When the general average salaries received 
in our profession in 1928-29 are compared 
with those received the preceding year, we 
find more salary decreases than increases as 
shown in Table II. Furthermore, we wish to 
call attention to the fact that your Committee 
has been reporting this same condition for 
the last three or four yeers. 

1. The salaries of superintendents in first, 
second and third class schools show decreases 
from one to five dollars a month except for 
the suverintendents teaching teacher-training. 

2. The principals of our high schools show 
decreases of two to four dollars a month 
vrithout exception. 
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Is Mary There? 


F COURSE she is! All week she 
has been looking forward to this 
“Long Distance date.” 
Girls appreciate such thoughtfulness. 
“Your Mary,” too, will thrill at the 
sound of the telephone bell 7 7 7 will 
eagerly wait for your call. 
Station-to-station service makes it rea- 
sonable.* Just give the Long Distance 
operator the telephone number, or the 
nameand address under which it is listed 
—but don’t specify a particular person. 


If you give the number 7 7 it’s quicker! 
*You can talk a hundred 
miles for only 70 cents. 


SOUTHWESTERN BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 
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3. The high school teachers in first class 
high schools show the handsome increase of 
one dollar a month. 

4. The elementary school teachers in the 
first class districts receive the same average 
monthly salary as the preceding year; those 
in second class districts show an increase of 
two dollars a month; while those in third 
class districts show a loss of two dollars a 
month. 

5. The bright spot in the situation is in 
the rural schools, where the 1927-28 monthly 
salaries averaged ten dollars a month higher 
than in 1925-26. 


Table II 


Teachers’ Salaries in 1928-29 as Compared 
with 1927-28 


Tendency for Apparent per- Keal Percent 
1928-29 com- centiIncrease Increase over 

Type of pared with over 1913- 1913-14 

Teacher 1927-28 1914 
Superintendents 
First —$2.00 49 —13 
Second —$5.00 33 —22 
Third —$1.00 55 —9.6 
Ze Be — $3.00 63 —4 
Principals 
First —$4.00 60 —13 
Second —$2.00 61 bh 
High School Teachers 
First —$1.00 91.6 11.7 
Second — —— = 
> 2 —$1.00 75 2.3 
Grade Teachers 
First same no no 
Second —$2.00 data data 
Third —$2.00 
Rural Teachers 
1927-28 Com- 
pared with 
1925-26 —$10.00 100 15 


Salaries and Cost of Living. 

The salaries paid in the teaching profes- 
sion must be considered in relation to the cost 
of living. Everyone knows that our salaries 
are higher than they were, say in 1913, but 
not everyone knows that our superintendents 
and principals are really worse off now than 
in 1913 as shown in Table II. The range is 
from 4 per cent to 22 per cent below 1913 as 
a basis of comparison. 

On the other hand the high schoel teach- 
ers and the rural school teachers are in 
better position now than in 1913 when cost 
of living is taken into consideration. We 
regret very much that we have no data re- 
garding elementary school teachers. 


Tenure of Office. 
For a number of years we have collected 


‘data on tenure of office of our various teach- 


ing positions and found so little change that 
we omitted the comparisons this year. 
Salaries and the Supply of Teachers. 

In order to find out something regarding the 
supply of teachers with certificates to teach 
we made inquiry of the chairmen of the 
committee on recommendations in our state 
teacher training institutions. The general 
consensus of opinion is that there is an over- 
supply of people certified to teach. One chair- 
man said: “Always an oversupply and always 
will be when certification is as lax as it now 
is.” 
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This raises the question of the relation be- 
tween the supply of certified teachers and 
salaries received in our profession. The Com- 
mittee has not attacked this question. 


Purchasing Power of Salaries of Superintend- 
ents First Class High Schools 
(9 Months Basis) 








Index pur- 

Purchasing chasing 

Index Index Power Power 

Monthly Monthly Cost Monthly Monthly 

Year Salary Salary Living Salary Salary 
1913-14 $136.00 100 100 $136.00 100 
1921-22 210.00 154 174 121.00 89 
1922-23 207.00 152 170 122.00 90 
1923-24 207.00 152 172 120.00 88 
1924-25 206.00 161 170.6 121.00 89 
1925-26 206.00 151 173.5 (a) 119.00 88 
1926-27 206.00 151 174.8 (b) 118.00 87 
1927-28 205.00 151 173.4 (c) 118.00 87 
1928-29 03.00 149 171 118.70 87 


2 . 
(a) for June 1925; (b) for June 1926; (c) for June 1927. 


Purchasing Power of Salaries of Superintend- 
ents Second Class High Schools 
(9 Months Basis) 








Index pur- 
Purchasing chasing 
Index Index Power Power 

Monthly Monthly Cost of Monthly Monthly 

Year Salary Salary Living Salary Salary 
1918-14 $113.00 100 100 $113.00 100 
1921-22 176.00 156 174 101.00 89 
1922-23 161.00 142 170 95.00 84 
1923-24 155.00 137 172 90.00 80 
1924-25 164.00 145 170.6 96.00 85 
1925-26 156.00 138 173.5 (a) 90.00 80 
1926-27 153.00 135 174.8 (b) 88.00 78 
1927-28 155.00 137 173.4 (c) 89.00 79 

1928-29 


150.00 133 171 88.00 78 
(a) for June 1925; (b) for June 1926; (c) for June 1927. 


Purchasing Power of Salaries of Superintend- 
ents Third Class High Schools 
(9 Months Basis) 


Index pur- 





Purchasing 


Index Index 


Monthly Monthly Cost of 


Power 


chasing 
Power 


Monthly Monthly 





Year Salary Salary Living Salary Salary 
1913-14 $94.00 100 100 $94.00 100 
1921-22 142.00 151 174 82.00 87 
1922-23 139.00 148 170 82.00 87 
1923-24 138.00 147 172 80.00 85 
1924-25 129.00 137 170.6 76.00 81 
1925-26 143.00 152 173.5 (a) 82.00 87 
1926-27 147.00 156 174.8 (b) 84.00 89 
1927-28 147.00 156 173.4 (c) 85.00 90 
1928-29 4 90.4 


146.00 155 171 85.40 . 
(a) for June 1925; (b) for June 1926; (c) for June 1927. 


Purchasing Power of Salaries of Superintend- 
ents Teaching Teacher Training 
(9 Months Basis) © 








Index pur- 

Purchasing chasing 

Index Index Power Power 

Median Median Costiof Median Salary 

Year Salary Salary Livinz Salary Median 
1913-14 $143.00 100 100 $143.00 100 
1921-22 229.00 260 174 132.00 92 
1922-23 245.00 171 170 144.00 100 
1923-24 239.00 167 172 139.00 97 
1924-25 233.00 163 170.6 137.00 96 
1925-26 244.00 171 173.5 (a) 141.00 99 
1926-27 269.00 188 174.8 (b) 154.00 108 
1927-28 230.00 160 173.4 (ce) 133.00 93 

1928-29 3 


2 
(a) for June 1 


3.00 163 171 136.00 96 
925; (b) for June 1926; (c) for June 1927. 





191) 


1924 


(a) 


Year 
1913-1. 





1921-23 
1922-23 
1923-24 
1924-25 
1925-26 
1926-27 
1927-28 
1928-29 
(a) for 
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Purchasing Power of Salaries of Principals 
First Class High Schools 
(9 Months Basis) 


Index pur- 
Purchasing chasing 








Index Index Power Power 
Monthly Monthly Cost of Monthly Monthly 
Year Salary Salary Living Salary Salary 
1918-14 $85.00 100 100 $85.00 100 
1921-22 143.00 168 174 82.00 96 
1922-23 142.00 157 170 84.00 99 
1923-24 140.00 165 172 81.00 96 
1924-25 143.00 168 170.6 84.00 99 
1925-26 141.00 166 173.5 (a) 81.00 95 
1926-27 141.00 166 174.8 (b) 81.00 95 
1927-28 140.00 4 173.4 (c) 4 95 
1928-29 4.00 87 


136.00 171 
(a) for June 1925; (b) 4 June 1926; (c) ses June 1927. 


Purchasing Power of Salaries of Principals 
Second Class High Schools 
(9 Months Basis) 








Index pur- 
Purchasing chasing 
Index Index Power Power 

Monthly Monthly Cost of Monthly Monthly 

Year Salary Salary Living Salary Salary 
1913-14 $70.00 100 100 $70.00 100 
1921-22 123.00 176 174 71.00 101 
1922-23 116.00 166 170 68.00 97 
1923-24 114.00 163 172 66.00 94 
1924-25 116.00 166 170.6 68.00 97 
1925-26 117.00 167 173.5 (a) 67.00 96 
1926-27 116.00 166 174.8 (b) 66.00 94 
1927-28 115.00 oa 173.4 (c) 66. =: 94 
1928-29 113.00 94 


2.4 171 66.0 
(a) for June 1925; (b) tor June 1926; (c) for Sune 1927. 


Purchasing Power of Salaries of Principals 
Teaching Teacher Training 
(9 Months Basis) 





Index pur- 

Purchasing chasing 

Index Index Power Power 

Median Median Costof Median Median 

Year , Year Salary Living Salary Salary 

(a 
1913-14 $108.00 100 100 $108.00 100 
1921-22 184.00 170 174 106.00 98 
1922-23 189.00 175 170 111.00 103 
1923-24 185.00 171 172 108.00 100 
1924-25 186.00 172 170.6 109.00 101 
1925-26 178.00 165 173.5 (b) 103.00 95 
1926-27 181.00 168 174.8 (c) 104.00 96 
1927-28 173.4 (d) 


(x) 1913-14 assumed to be _— as 1914-15 in order that 
tables may be unifo 
(b) For June 1925; (c) For June 1926; (d) For June 1927, 


Purchasine Power of Salaries of High School 
Teachers First Class High Schools 
(9 Months Basis) 


Index pur- 








Purchasing 


Index Index 


Monthly Monthly Cost of 


Power 





chasing 
Power 


Monthly Monthly 


Year Salary Salary Living Salary Salary 
1913-14 $71.00 100 100 $71.00 100 
1921-22 133.00 187 174 76.00 107 
1922-23 135.00 190 170 79.00 111 
1923-24 124.00 129 172 78.00 110 
1924-25 136.00 | 192 170.6 80.00 118 
1925-26 138.00 194 178.5 (a) 80.00 118 
1926-27 187.00 193 174.8 (b) 78.00 110 
1927-28 ey 00 ae 1738.4 (c) 78.00 110 
1928-29 191. 79.50 111.7 


00 171 
(a) for neue ieas (b) oy June 1926; (c) for June 1927. 
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Victor 


experience makes 
“MusicintheAir’ 


educationally | 
significant! 


ort 


The creation of the new Victor Radio- 
Electrola truly marks a red-letter day in 
school music work. For this amazing 
instrument is literally the climax of 
Victor’s more than 19 years’ intimate 
co-operation with music educators. 
With it, for the first time, the teacher 
can “cash in” on her past effort in 
musical appreciation as never before — 
through the glorious new musical me- 
dium of radio! Only Victor, always in 
the van in educational theory and prac- 
tise, with its great list of educational re- 
cordings, could make this revolutionary 
step possible! 


The new Victor Radio-Electrola, re- 
producing both radio and Victor 
Records electrically, enables you to 
PREPARE for the program over the air 
in advance — to PARTICIPATE in the 
radio concert with absolute realism, 
and again with the Victor Records, to 
make each selection a PERMANENT 
part of the pupil’s consciousness. 


Utilize radio music as a real educational 
medium this winter. There is much 
worth while on the air, and new pro- 
grams for thechildrenare beingplanned. 
Victor Records cover the entire range 
of music, PROPERLY 
PRESENTED. Puta 
Victor Radio-Elec- 
trolainyourclassroom 
NOW! 





The Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Division 
RCA-VICTOR COMPANY, INC, 
Camden, N. J., U. S.A. 
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Purchasing Power of Salaries of Teacher 
Training Teachers 
(Exclusive of Superintendents and Principals) 








Index pur- 
Purchasing cnasing 
Index Index Power Power 
Median Median Cost of Median Median 
~~ Salary Salary Living Salary Salary 
a 

1913-14 $85.00 100 100 $85.00 100 
1921-22 170.00 200 174 98.00 115 
1922-23 171.00 201 170 101.00 119 
1923-24 171.00 201 172 99.00 116 
1924-25 170.00 200 170.6 100.00 118 


1925-26 168.00 198 173.5 (b) 97.00 114 
1926-27 163.00 192 174.8 (c) 93.00 109 
1927-28 150.00 176 173.4 (d) 87.00 102 
1928-29 149.00 175 171 87.00 102.3 
(a) 1913-14 assumed to be same as 1914-15 in order that 
tables may be uniform 
(b) For June 1925; (c) For June 1926 (d) For June 1927. 
Monthly Salaries of Certain Classes of 
Teachers 
Voce. Voc. 
Agr. Home Ec. 


GRADE TEACHERS (12 Mo. (9 Mo. 


Year First Second Third Basis) Basis) 
1919-20 102.08 
1920-21 179.16 139.50 
1921-22 86.89 77.14 80.21 190.91 149.07 
1922-23 86.58 77.56 83.06 201.94 152.92 
1923-24 86.39 79.01 75.00 212.50 152.53 
1924-25 87.22 78.09 83.92 210.83 156.67 
1925-26 86.00 79.00 83.00 219.00 155.00 
1926-27 85.00 80.00 74.00 208.00 151.00 
1927-28 85.00 78.00 83.00 225.00 146.00 
1928-29 85.00 80.00 76.00(a) 225.75 146.00 


(a) When annual salary is divided by 8 months. 


Purchasing Power of Salaries of Rural School 
Teachers 
(9 Months Basis) 
Index pur- 


Purchasing chasing 
Power Power 


Monthly Monthly 


Index Index 
Monthly Monthly Cost of 





Year Salary Salary Living Salary Salary 
(a) 
1913-14 $40.00 100 100 $40.00 100 
1921-22(b) 72.00 180 174 41.00 102.5 
1922-23 (c) 63.00 157.56 170 37.00 92.5 


1924-25 (d) 69.00 172.5 170.6 40.00 100 

1925-26 (e) 70.00 175.00 173.5(d) 40.00 100 

1927-28(f) 80.00 200.00_ 173.4 46.00 115 

(a) 650 counties. 

(b) 63 counties. 

(c) 100 counties. 

(d) For June 1925. 

(e) Seventy-seventh Mo. Report of Public Schools, 1926, 
p. 164. 

(f) Seventy-ninth Mo. Report of Public Schools. 





= 


Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) A. G. Capps, Chairman 
Miss May Farr Hiatt 


Dr. George R. Johnson 





Over the Rockies and Through the Woods 


SOME LEAVES FROM A TRAVELLER’S NOTEBOOK. 
By Lillian Hansen. 


HE TEACHER who says, “Summers just 

come and go,” has never been the fortun- 

ate member of a western touring party. 
If she has ever had that restful soul-satisfy- 
ing vacation, she knows that one summer came 
that didn’t go, for the memories cling and 
the friendships linger. 

I mean the kind of vacation where you have 
no baggage, no worry, no trouble; where there 
is a “Bob” who relieves you of your responsi- 
bilities, and your half grown trunk. 

It was just a word from a fellow teacher 
that set me thinking of this conducted tour, 
and later an illustrated itinerary from the 
manager, Mr. F. J. Kirker, Junior College, 
Kansas City, Mo., started me planning for a 
western vacation—a vacation which is avail- 
able to teachers every year, since Mr. Kirker 
is conducting these tours each summer. 

Today, months afterward, when the “Round 
Robin” came in on its second flight, I was 
glad for the thousandth time that the summer 
of 1928 still lingers. I buried myself in a big 
arm chair, and for an hour and a half lived 
again in Sheridan Hall, Berkeley, California, 
while I read the thirty-six letters from girls 
who had lived together during that eventful 
summer when we were all “Kirkers.” 

It all passes in panorama—beginning with 
that first morning in Kansas City, when the 
manager collected us in the station, and as- 
signed our berths in the pullman with the in- 


junction to shake hands with everyone in our 
car, and to tell each other our first names. 

As the eleven cars of our “Special” pulled 
out of the city, we were like the two little boys 
going “Out to Old Aunt Mary’s—our cares 
behind and our hearts ahead.” The atmos- 
phere of friendliness and good fellowship in- 
creased as the journey progressed for Mr. and 
Mrs. Kirker often traversed the entire length 
of the train, chatting with members of the 
party, or dropping a friendly word of counsel 
here and there to those who asked for it. 

Even our registration cards for summer 
school were filled out in our leisure time, so 
there would be no waiting in line when we 
arrived in Berkeley. 

Although we enjoyed every moment of the 
passing days, and were becoming greatly in- 
terested in the personnel of the party, we were 
looking forward to the day at the Grand Can- 
yon. The porter, true to his promise, aroused 
us on the third morning, with, “Foa o’clock 
ladies. Time to see de sunrise.” 

Perhaps more than one heart beat faster in 
anticipation of seeing that wonder of wonders 
which countless travelers have tried to de- 
scribe, and about which as many more have 
said, “It’s no use.” 

Whatever had been our previous informa- 
tion or past experience we gazed enraptured 
at the yawning charm while we watched the 
morning sun drive the blue mist farther and 
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farther back from the fantastic forms of red 
granite stretching endlessly before us. Its 
changing hues fascinated, and its vastness 
overwhelmed us. 

Towering pinnacles at one time enveloped in 
blue, later deepened into purple, as we looked 
across the distance. All day long we tried 
to comprehend its magnitude as we rode and 
walked along the rim, or rode burros down the 
trails. 

Sunset too had its charms, but since our 
party left at dusk, we tore ourselves away, but 
not without many backward glances, loathe 
to leave the colorful wonder, and fearful lest 
the memory would not last forever. 

Once back on the train we began to look 
forward to California and the palm trees which 
greeted us first at San Bernardino. Riverside, 
Los Angeles, Hollywood and Catalina came in 
the next four delightful days. All we had ever 
heard of the Mission Inn, the millionaire homes 
of movie stars, glass bottomed boats and fly- 
ing fish became a reality. 

All too soon we were reminded that bags 
must be packed in the Rosslyn Hotel so that 
“Bob” our accompanying baggage master, 
could have them transferred to our state rooms 
on the “Emma Alexander” for we were to have 
a five hundred mile steamship ride from Los 
Angeles to San Francisco. 

Naturally we wondered if we would be sea 
sick and inside nf twenty-four hours we found 
out. A friend had casually remarked to me: 


“Either you are, or you are not. Your imagi- 
nation plays no part whatever. First you're 
afraid you are going to die, and then you fear 
you won’t; nothing really matters, but you'll 
have company in your misery, and no one ever 
dies—if that is any comfort.” No wonder we 
were skeptical about the sea. It was calm, 
however, and there were more lucky folks in 
our party than ill ones. Anyway they forgot 
their misery afterwards, and laughed in re- 
membrance of the time when the ‘steward 
brought dried beef and crackers to the gray- 
green victims on the upper deck. I have one 
faint regret—you note I say faint—that my 
cabin mate had this one more experience than 
I did, and that she has a greater and more 
wholesome respect for lemons—the life-saver 
of her first ocean voyage. 

The twenty-six hours passed quickly for 
those of us who were watching the restless, 
ceaseless waves gathering foam and finally 
breaking against the vessel. Even now I can 
recall the thrill of riding a wave to the crest 
and then suddenly finding ourselves slipping 
on the wave that wasn’t. What did it matter 
if the steps of the dining-room stairs did come 
up under our chin as we mounted a wave, or 
that the olives played leap frog in the iced tea 
glasses? We sailed on, and behind us followed 
a white-green path of rolling waves over which 
soared flocks of sea gulls. 

We reached the Golden Gate on the after- 
noon of July 2, and very soon arrived at the 








The Sunshine School, $0.72 
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Health and Success, $0.76 
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dock in San Francisco. With Mr. Kirker lead- 
ing the way the one hundred and ninety in our 
party left the boat. We immediately took a 
ferry across to Oakland, and in a few minutes 
found ourselves in Berkeley. 

What pleased us most on our arrival were 
the letters from home lying on the hall table 
in the most casual way. Mrs. Kirker had come 
on ahead of the party and the lovely houses 
which were to be home to us for the summer 
were ready for us. The hostess welcomed us 
and then directed us to the rooms that al- 
ready bore our names on the doors. Next the 
unpacking began, for our trunks and bags were 
already in the basement. Girls were running 
upstairs and down, carrying loads of clothing 
from the basement, or returning to get another 
armful—all greeting each other gayly, for we 
felt that the fun was just beginning, and that 
life in Sheridan Hall promised to be very in- 
teresting. 

_After the first dinner, as after all other 
dinners, came the strains of music from the 
big drawingroom, and voices in song and 
laughter—always laughter, for life was pleas- 
ing in our big summer home in California 
where the fog always enveloped the sunrise, 
and then passed leaving the rest of the day 
to the sunshine. 

I shall never forget those early walks to 
school through the great masses of hydrangeas, 
when the crisp air was permeated with the 
scent of eucalyptus buds, and we heard the 
clear chimes of the Camnanile, played from 
the three hundred foot white granite tower on 
the campus. 

Life was very pleasant in that strange nni- 
versity because we seemed to be in the midst 
of friends—everywhere we met members of the 
Kirker party, and a smile, a nod. or a few 
words of greeting made the distant city seem 
like home. 

Each week end there was a special trip for 
the whole party. Tickets were purchased and 
all arrangements made by our manager. Our 
only responsibility was to be ready on time. 

All of these trips were memorable, and I 
can still recall many interesting features about 
each. To me, the tour of San Francisco means 
Chinatown and Golden Gate Park; Palo Alto 
recalls Leland Stanford University and mu- 
seum, and the Memorial Chapel with its mosa- 
ies set in gold leaf. 

The trip to Mt. Tamalpais recalls our climb 
from Mill Valley over the crookedest railroad 
in the world, with the engine pushing the ob- 
servation cars backward to the summit of the 
purple peak overlooking San Francisco and 
the Golden Gate. Below, to the right, floated 
great rolling, feathery masses of clouds which 
obscured all rigid forms, and gave us tantal- 
ered glimpses of the blue waters of the bay, 

ow. 

After lunch and a stroll around the summit, 
we descended by gravity cars to the fragrant 
Muir Woods, and walked down the pleasant 
lanes, marveling at the strength and beauty 
of the redwood giants. 

But paramount in California sight-seeing to 
my mind, is Yosemite National Park, a four 
hundred mile week end trip that is unequaled. 
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El Capitan, the guardian of the valley, stands 
grim, grand and silent, and meeting this per- 
pendicular rock that rises magestically to a 
height of three thousand feet are other solid 
rock formations of almost equal magnitude. 
The longer we stayed, the greater grew the 
fascination. At noon the blue haze seemed to 
thicken and the walls close in around us so 
that the towering heights were virtually in 
front of every turn. . 

The firefall at nine o’clock every evening 
holds thousands of spectators spellbound, as 
they watch the waterfall of sparks drop from 
the ledge, thirty-six hundred feet above the 
floor of the valley. This custom originated 
with the Indians who used the fire on Glacier 
Point to signal to the valley that all was well 
for the night. Now it is used as a beautiful 
and effective close for the evening program at 
Camp Curry. 

We left the valley by moonlight, almost in 
silence, for those stately forms in shadow give 
a greater impression of grandeur than by day- 
light. I think more than one member of the 
party felt that we were leaving sights un- 
paralleled—not greater than the Grand 
Canyon, but different. 

Frequently during the summer we heard 
laments that the gala days would not last. 
Without our sanction summer came to an end 
as all summers do, and we had to pack for our 
homeward journey. 

We regretted to leave Berkeley, but found 
that the trip still offered much pleasure, for 
ahead of us lay Portland, Seattle, Puget Sound. 
Victoria, Vancouver, Lake Louise and Banff 
Springs in the Canadian Rockies. All of these 
were eniovable but again a few stand out in 
high relief. 

Even Yosemite cannot boast of more beauti- 
ful waterfalls or fresher springs than those of 
Multnomah on the Columbia River Highway. 
To view the falls on one side, and far below, 
the Columbia River and its palisades. is to have 
seen a beautyland of America that is not sur- 
passed even by the Hudson with its world 
famous palisades and superb highways. 

The boat ride across Puget Sound from 
Seattle to Victoria, winding through wooded 
islands on the serene, mirror-like waters is an 
experience not to be forgotten. We seemed 
inst to drift along, finally landing in English 
Bay at Vancouver as the sun was setting, and 
reflecting its beauty in spectrum colors over 
the bay. 

But the crowning triumph of the return trip 
is Lake Louise—the central jewel of the Ca- 
nadian Rockies, a gleaming turauoise in a 
setting of magestic mountains, reflecting in its 
glassy surface. the white chateau. the tinted 
rocks along the rim, and the vellow alpine 
noppies growing near. Behind this most per- 
fect gem of scenery rises the old Victorian 
glacier with its tremendous crown of eternal 
snow. 

After we left this beavtiful snot and boarded 
the train, we occasionally caught glimnses of 
a sunset on the snow capped peaks that no 
artist would have dared to paint lest he be 
accused of exaggeration. Colored footlights 
shadowing the dancer never made more deli- 
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cate tints than a sunset in the Canadian 
Rockies. 

As the train sped eastward toward Saint 
Paul, and the party began talking of breaking 
up, throats tightened and lips compressed at 
the thought of good-byes, for the company had 
grown very near to each other in the eight 
weeks of companionship. 

Now, my prize possessions are an endless 
cycle of memories, and my scrap book into 
which I put every item of interest except the 
rocks I collected at Lake Louise. To read this 
book from cover to cover is to bring back every 
incident and association of that glorious sum- 
mer when we traveled OVER THE ROCKIES 
AND THROUGH THE WOODS. 


Is There an Antidote 
for Jazz? 


SUSAN M. DORSEY, Former Superintendent 
of Schools, Los Angeles, Calif. 


ERHAPS NO TERM so commonly used is 

less clearly defined than “jazz.” In gen- 

eral it conveys a notion of noisy confu- 
sion, the characteristic of certain types of 
music and dancing, since these are the media 
through which most often this boisterous be- 
wilderment expresses itself. 

Jazz is really a quality of mind that appears 

not alone in music and dancing but in litera- 
ture, dress, and manners. Its essence is al- 
ways a violent forcing of attention through 
the unusual, the noisy, the bizarre, and even 
the offensive. In music the jazz effect results 
from breaking in upon orderly rhythm by im- 
posing a new accent, and continuing this new 
accent long enough to command recognition 
for itself and not long enough to supplant en- 
tirely the old rhythm; in the graphic arts jazz 
secures its effects by distorted images or vivid, 
secures its effects by distorted images or vivid, 
patchy spots of color that break up the canvas 
and prevent integrated, coherent interpreta- 
tion of beauty; in manner jazz expresses it- 
self in the ultra-conventional, the risque, the 
shocking; in literature, and especially in poetry 
and drama, it chooses eccentric themes and 
thought expression is disconnected, incoherent, 
and inchoate. 
Contrast the subtle touch of comedy that 
ancient and modern masters of art so skill- 
fully introduced to relieve the heavy gloom 
of tragedy with the harsh intrusion of the 
bawdy dance and the vulgar hits of modern 
jazz; the latter brazenly smites and shocks one 
into attention, the formerly steals luringly in- 
to the consciousness of the audience and gives 
delightful respite. 


Perhans the most violent expression of jazz 


yet exhibited—and that, too, on a national 
scale—was experienced on that memorable 
Armistice Day of 1918: it was a fantastic re- 


Adrift 


on an Uncharted Sea 


No More Tragic than Color- 
less Geography Teaching 
Without Adequate Maps 


Just as ships on the high seas must have 
accurate charts to guide their course, so 
the geography teacher must utilize graphic 
aids to stimulate pupil interest and insure 
definite progress in the geography class. 


Tests haye indicated six features as indis- 
pensable if maps are to meet modern 
teaching demands. First—attractive color 
presentation to stimulate pupil interest. 
Second—accuracy in preparation to in- 
sure correct data. Third—versatility in 
design for diversified teaching demands. 
Fourth—simplicity of text to avoid con- 
fusion. Fifth—durability for longer life. 
And sixth—economical cost resulting in 
liberal installation. 


The Weber Costello line of Bacon Semi- 
Contour Political Physical Maps and Bacon 
Standard Political Maps meet the above 
requirements exactly. Send for complete 
descriptions so you may check them 
yourself. Address Dept. M229, 


Weber Costello Co. 


Chicago Heights, Illinois 
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presses itself in unaccountable, bewildering 
ways, such as chaos once knew. 

To sum it all up, the object of jazz is to 
force itself obtrusively upon the attention by 
dissonant noise, by broken rhythm; by wild 
activity, by unusual behavior, by flashy color 
and outlandish modes. Whether its modern 
vogue may be attributed to an unconscious 
rescrudescence of the barbaric still latent in 
human nature, or a half-conscious, impish imi- 
tation of the barbaric, is difficult to say. 

The remedy for jazz is hard to find because 
society has half-wittingly committed itself 
to this new, wild sort of freedom. In fact, it 
is consciously cultivated in some quarters, for 
it is quite the thing to speak and write sneer- 
ingly of the orderly, thoughtful ways and the 
so-called “repressions” of the Victorian era, 
and to “boost” the merits of the unusual and 
the striking of recent years. Certain quiet, 
refined values have doubtless been lost to life, 
and there is no help for it, but the case is far 
from irremediable. 
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As a substitute for jazz in arts and litera- 
ture, there needs to be a large output of that 
which is not too difficult of interpretation for 
the great groups of ordinary people, of tired, 
pre-occupied men and women, and of bouyant, 
non-understanding youth; more simple, pleas- 
ing, and understandable must be the offering 
of music, art, and literature if tastes are to be 
formed that reject “jazz.” Not all mortals can 
always endure the atmosphere of Olympus; it 
is too rarefied. 

It may be that jazz received a more eager 
welcome because a dearth of music responsive 
to common joyousness caused rebellion, be- 
cause dress too constraining was doomed in 
view of the modern devotion to physical ac- 
tivities. So give the music that is orderly and 
beautiful, but whose swinging melodies arouse 
a joyous response; give the art that has com- 
prehensible beauty; give the dress that allows 
of freedom, give the manners that are not too 
hedged about by minute conventions; and jazz 
in a measure will cure itself. 








of Eight. 


(Halleck) - . 


330 E. 22d Street - - 


New York Cincinnati 








HALLECK’S AMERICAN HISTORY SERIES 


FOUNDERS OF OurR NArtION (Halleck & Frantz) - 


Centers the account around the chief heroes and emphasizes the 
ideals these great men represent. 


Our NATtTION’s HErItAGE (Halleck & Frantz) - 


This elementary textbook provides the Old World background of 
American History which has been recommended by the Committee 


History oF OuR CoUNTRY FOR HIGHER GRADES 


The life, progress, and industries of the people are especially 
emphasized, and light is thrown on their mental attitude, ideals, 
aspirations, and principles of government. 


American Book Company 


Chicago 


$0.88 


1.12 


1.60 


- CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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The one “sure cure” for jazz is an educa- 
tion that does not produce “jazzy minds,” that 
cultivates more thoughtfulness, that dis- 
courages boisterous expressions of half-formed 
opinions and disorderly activities of whatever 
sort as an offense to beauty. The constant 


exposure of youth to the beautiful in form, 
sound, color, and motions that is not too dif- 
ficult of interpretation will forestall pleasure 
in jazz. When once a love of beauty has pos- 
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sessed the mind of youth and a sense of order 
and completeness has become a part of their 
spiritual natures, when once they have “con- 
firmed their souls in self-control,” the bar- 
baric irregularities and dissonances that out- 
rage the beautiful in life will disappear. In 
the meantime let those who love beauty court 
beauty, and refuse to be cajoled or constrained 
to admit into the circle of their finer sen- 
sibilities the barbaric influence of jazz. 





The Menace of the Movies 

The above is the title of an article in a recent 
numper ot tne Christian Century by Freu Kast- 
man. Mr. Eastman has made a study of the 
moving picture over a period of several years 
and raises the question, “Has Mr. Hays made 
good his promise to clean up the picture 
snows.” This study has included books, maga- 
zine articles and the literature and publicity 
matter issued by Mr. Hays’s office together 
with letters of opinion from the readers of 
the Christian Century. 

Mr, Eastman says that all of these letters 
with one single exception indicate that their 
authors think that the movies are no better 
or are worse than they were eight years ago. 
The opinions of editors and writers, Mr. East- 
man finds is the same as that of. the letter 
writers. A tribute to the Boy Scouts is made 
in the reference to “Children and Movies,” a 
book by Mrs. Miller Mitchell in which she 
reports on a study into the movie experiences 
of 10,052 Chicago children. She classifies the 
boys into three groups, delinquents, non-de- 
linquents, and Boy Scouts and finds that the 
first class attends movies most frequently, the 
ee class next and the Boy Scouts least of 
all. 

Mr. Eastman concludes: 

“Movies have not been cleaned up. Their 
character is shady. Their morals are a mess. 
Their pull is downward. They are sickening 
the better elements of the public. They are 
educating millions of people daily in false 
standards of taste and conduct, false concep- 
tions of human relationships.” Moreover, Mr. 
Eastman believes that because of the character 
of the pictures and the fact that such a large 
part of the pictures shown in foreign countries 
are American made, that the people who see 
them gain their impressions of America there- 
from, “and those impressions are turning the 
world’s good will away from us” and are there- 
fore a menace to our good name across the 
seas, 

A total of 19,253 negro students were en- 
rolled in American colleges last year. Of 


this number 16,982 were in thirty-nine negro 
schools, most of them in the South, and 2,271 
in sixty-five northern institutions which ac- 
cept students of both races. The negro col- 
leges conferred degrees on 1,776 men and wo- 
men at the 1929 commencement season, while 
394 were graduated from the other institu- 
tions, making a total for the year of 2,160 
graduates, 





Tressler’s 


ENGLISH IN ACTION 


A complete high school cowrse 


in constructive English. 


A two-book edition. A four-book edition. 


Ask the pupil who uses TRESSLER’S 
ENGLISH IN ACTION what he thinks of 
the English course. Fun, work, play, 
achievement and progress for both pupil 


and teacher. 


Tressler’s 
GRAMMAR IN ACTION 


Adopted for all high schools in Detroit and 
the state of Oklahoma. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


1815 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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YOUR FRIENDS, THE PUBLISHERS 

There has long since ceased to be any doubt 
about the constructive services of the text- 
book publishers to public school development. 
The day of questionable methods in the market- 
ing of textbooks has also for the most part 
slipped into the limbo of forgotten things. 
Publishers are still the most potent force in 
curriculum development in America in spite of 
a generally awakened interest in this activity 
on the part of educators. The friendly at- 
titude that uniformly exists between buyer 
and seller in the textbook business is a praise- 
worthy condition. 

But publishers are sometimes thoughtless- 
ly imposed upon by teachers, and a word needs 
to be said in this connection. The bane of the 
business is the terrific drain in the giving of 
free samples of textbooks. Perhaps publishers 
were originally at fault in encouraging this 
practice, but in fairness to them, teachers 
ought now aid in checking the practice. Text- 
books could be sold at lower figures if this 
item of selling expense were materially re- 
duced. And the teacher does hold much of the 
power of improvement in her own hands. 

Publishers are glad to have teachers mani- 
fest enough interest in some new publication 
to write for a copy, but why should the teacher 
expect to get that copy without paying for’ 
it. Frequently there is no possibility what- 
ever of its being considered for general use, 
but it is sent for merely because the teacher 
thinks it might be of value to her. In no 
other line of business would that same teacher 
expect to get a full-sized package of a pro- 
duct that interested her, although samples are 
sometimes offered. One cannot write for a 
tire for the automobile and expect it to be 
sent gratis on the theory that if satisfactory 
it may be adopted for all four wheels. Even 
a box of face powder cannot be obtained with 
the maker’s compliments in the hope that by 
thus submitting it he may gain an exclusive 
five-year contract. Why should the publisher’s 
wares be regarded so differently? If the 
teacher wants a copy of a new text, the equit- 
able thing to do is to send along the money to 
pay for it. Or, because administrative heads 
of school systems are generally expected to be 
in touch with the newest materials, she can 
probably obtain a copy from the superin- 
tendent’s office for such inspection as she 
wishes to make; or she can ask to have a rep- 
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resentative call. Publishers will never escape 
the necessity of supplying samples to school 
executives or teacher committees which are 
definitely charged with the duty of specific text 
adoptions, but they ought not to be subjected 
to indiscriminate requests. 


The self-respect which makes us unwilling 
to step into a store and ask a merchant to 
give us an article off his shelves ought to 
govern us in our relation with textbook pub- 
lishers. Let us be just as alert and respon- 
sive to publisher’s announcements as ever, but 
let us play the game in a broadminded way 
by paying for what we want. Free book 
samples are not a proper perquisite of the of- 
fice of teaching. 

—From Ohio Schools, June, 1929. 











THE New 
WIDE AWAKE 
READERS 
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Four essentials have been carefully observed: 


Child Interest —_ 
Careful and Even Grading 
Abundance of Reading Matter 
Non-duplication of Material 
Whether or not you knew the old Wide Awake 
i Readers you ought to become acquainted 
with the New Wide Awake Readers 
The New Wide Awake Junior, 65 cents; Primer, 
65 cents; First Reader, 70 cents; Second Read- 
er, 70 cents; Third Reader, 75 cents; Fourth 





Reader, 85 cents. 


LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY 
34 Beacon St., Boston 221 East 20th St., Chicage 
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Special 
Quotations 
to Schools 


821 Washington Ave. 


Superintendents—Principals—Teachers 


and Music Supervisors 


Write for our Complete School Catalog of Musical Instruments 
. and Juvenile Rhythm Band Instruments. 
Organize a School Band—Orchestra or Drum Corps: We will gladly help. | 
WRITE TO THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Established 1876 









Mail Orders 
Promptly 
Filled. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT, L. F. 
BLACKBURN THINKS MODERN 
TESTS ARE OF EPOCHAL IM- 
PORTANCE 

Writing for the Independence Examiner, 
County Superintendent L. F. Blackburn re- 
cently said of the testing program which he 
in corporation with the Central Missouri State 
Teachers College and the State Department of 
Education is putting on in Jackson county the 
following: 

“This testing campaign is, perhaps, the most 
rogressive, and the most scientific thing that 
as ever been attempted in the chosen fifteen 

counties where it is being done. It may lead 

S a things educationally for the entire 
state.” 

Superintendent Blackburn is justly proud 
that his county was one of the fifteen in the 
state selected for this work and his en- 
thusiasm is shared by the teachers of the coun- 
ty as is indicated by the fact that all the 
school districts except four in his county are 
heartily cooperating. 

_ The Western Reference and Bond Associa- 
tion of Kansas City which for the past several 
years has been an effective and popular agency 
through which teachers have found nositions 
and boards of education have found teachers 
has been leased by Miss Gladys Robbins. Miss 
Robbins has been interested in this organiza- 
tion for several years, knows the details of its 
organization and operation completely and is 
endowed with the necessary tact and industry 
to manage it efficiently and satisfactorily. 











MAINTENANCE OF SKILLS! 


That’s a hard job 
in Arithmetic— 
But not when you use the 


STANDARD 
SERVICE 
ARITHMETICS 


(Knight-Studebaker-Ruch) 


The Standard Service maintenance program 
includes in each grade— 
1—Standardized mixed drills 
(about 1 per week). 
2—Rapid oral and written drills 
(10 to 20 in each book). 
3—Chapter summaries 
(7 to 10 in each book). 
The maintenance of fundamental skills is but 
one of the jobs that Standard Service is doing 
eengpeenaty well in thousands of schools to- 
ay. 
Write for descriptive circular Number 1110 
and other information. 


Scott, Foresman and Company 


Builders of Educational Programs 
623 South Wabash Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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Follows Missouri’s Example 


The Iowa State Teachers Association has 
adopted a group insurance plan. The policies 
under this plan cannot be larger than $1000 
in amount, and the cost is $10.80 a year or 
90 cents a month. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS ASSOCIATION 
ANNOUNCES TWO PRIZE CONTESTS 


The national contests on the League of Na- 
tions have just been announced by the Educa- 
tional Committee of the League of Nations 
Association. Students in the 6967 high schools 
throughout the United States will have a 
chance to compete in an examination on the 
League, while those in over 300 teachers col- 
leges and normal schools may submit a thesis 
on some phase of internationalism. The win- 
ning student in each contest will have a trip 
to Europe, with a stay in Geneva to study the 
League of Nations at work; the second prize 
in each is $100; the third prize $50; in addi- 
tion, a series of state and city prizes will be 


$30 to $300 | 























BY 
MAIL 


ere is a quick, easy and dignified way 
. Borrow $30 to $300 ENTIRELY BY 
sh —— of —— a 
You o Wy nterest per mon 
aaoait > -- A Plan used and endorsed 
by thousands of teachers throughout the 
country. If you need money just mail 
the coupon below to—“The Loan Head- 
quarters for Teachers.” 





State Finance Company 
201 Lathrop Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Please send me complete FREE information about 
your special] Teachers’ Loan Plan. 
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arranged by branches of the Association. The 
high school examination will be held on March 
14, 1930 in the various schools; registration for 
the thesis contest must be in by March Ist and 
the papers themselves must be mailed by 
March 31st to the Committee on Award. 

The examination is the fourth of the Na- 
tional Competitive Examinations for High 
School Students to be held by the League ox 
Nations Association. The trip to Europe was 
first won by David Wilson, 15 years old, of 
Portland, Oregon; the second year by Henry 
Benson Bobo, 15 years old, of Clarksdale, Mis- 
sissippi; and last year by Winfred Polk, 16- 
year-old student of Corning, Arkansas. 

Two students from each high school may 
compete in the national examination. It is 
suggested that they be selected in one of four 
ways: (1) by as many students as may be de- 
sired taking the national examination, and the 
teachers selecting therefrom the two best 
papers for forwarding to the Committee on 
Award; (2) by local preliminary examination 
arranged entirely by the teacher in charge; 
(3) by vote of the student body; or (4) by ap- 
pointment on the basis of scholarship. 

Questions in the examination will be based 
on “A Ten Year Review of the League of Na- 
tions,” published by the League of Nations As- 
sociation. One copy of this volume will be 
sent free of charge to each school upon re- 
ceipt of official registration. The two papers 
from each registered high school must be for- 
warded not later than midnight of March 22nd 
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to the Chairman on Award, League of Na- 
tions Association, 6 East 39th Street, New 
York City. 

The Committee on Award is: Miss Helen 
Clarkson Miller, Chairman; Charles C. Bauer; 
Joseph P. Chamberlain; Everett Colby; Clyde 
Eagleton; W. G. Kimmel; John L. Tildsley. 

Last year the Educational Committee of the 
League of Nations Association inaugurated 
the First National Competitive Examination on 
the League of Nations for Normal Schools, for 
it was felt that such an examination would be 
of great value in giving to future teachers an 
opportunity to study the various phases of in- 








OSITION OPEN FOR SUMMER, 

local counties for Superintendents, 

Principals, and Teachers: National 
Campaign, work interesting, instructive, 
and profitable. Write 


FOUNDATION PRESS, Inc. 
657-58 Gas & Electric Building, 


Denver, Colorado 

















Wanted! 


COUNTY MANAGER 


This is a genuine opportunity for some man 
or woman with school experience, acquaint- 
ance with local school officials, good 
standing, energetic and willing to work, to 
earn good money. Use of car is necessary. 

The position is with a large nationally 
known organization distributing a product 
unqualifiedly endorsed by state and local 
school officials everywhere—a recognized 
necessity in every schoolroom. ‘ 

The work consists of the sale of this prod- 
uct to the rural and small town schools. 
Those appointed will be expected to work 
either full time immediately or part time 
now and full time next summer. 

This organization is of the highest stand- 
ing and rating, and vouched for by this 
Journal. The best qualified applicant will be 
appointed as representative in each county. 

Applications will be considered in the 
order in which they are received. Give full 
details as to experience, age, time you can 
devote to the work, etc., in first letter. 
Address Box 112, School & Community, 
Columbia, Missouri. 

















New Posters to Color and Build Up 


Each set contains 12 
Good Citizenship 





pictures, 82x11 inches, 
compiete in envelope 


witn directions tor 
ceinring, ‘cutting ana | POSTETS | 71, 





HEALTH POSTERS 
TO COLOR—lLilustrates 
correct diet, cleanliness, 
exercise, etc. No. 560 
ee ee Price 25 cents. 
SAFETY FIRST POS- 
TERS TO COLOR— 
Emphasizes the correct 
things to do to avoid 
accidents. \No. 561_~- 
clini Price 25 cents. 
COURTESY POSTERS TO COLOR—Shows what 
is proper in children’s conduct and manners. 
Me, Bibccccnentennctiibiinnas Price 25 cents 
GOOD CITIZENSHIP POSTERS TO COLOR— 
ange traits for character development. 
| SF Sa ae ae ee Price 25 cents. 
SIMPLE SILHOUETTES TO CUT AND PASTE 
—Over seventy-five attractive, easy designs to 
cut. No. 57 Price 25 cents. 
TOY SHOP ANIMALS TO STAND UP—12 ani- 
mals, 8 x 10 in., made to stand up, for sand table, 
etc. No. 572 Price 35 cents. 
STORYLAND POSTERS TO BUILD UP—Six 
outlined pictures from favorite stories. Mount- 
ing and colored paper to build up posters supplied. 
No. 581 Price 40 certs. 
FURNISHING THE HOME POSTERS TO 
BUILD UP—Six outlined pictures of the outside 
of the home and rooms and furnishings, with 
mounting and colored papers to build up. 
ig a sO EE eS: Price 40 cents. 
1930 Catalog of Books one School Materials 
mailed free upon requ 
BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY, 
Dept. 12, 17 E. 23rd St., CHICAGO. 
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NU SUMMER 


SESSION 
UNIVERSITY 


“By the shore of Lake Michigan”’ 


Highscholarship standards— Beautiful location 

—Moderate climate— Unusual opportunities 

for recreation—Organized trips and excursions. 
Liberal Arts 


Graduate Schoo! 
SchoolofEducation }June 23-August 16 





Schoolo f Commerce 
Schoolof Journalism 
School of Music 





}June 23-August 1 





School of S 
School of Law June 23-August 23 
The School of Education 


Wide Range of Courses. Courses specially de- 
signed for Superintendents, Principals, Super- 
visors, Deans, Advisers, and Teachers in High 
Schools, Elementary Schools and Teachers of 
Special Subjects. 

Faculty. Regular Staff supplemented by mem- 
bers of Faculties of other Universities and 
distinguished Public School Teachers and 
Administrators. 

Graduate Work. Special attention given to 
the needs of Graduate students and experienced 
teachers, supervisors, and administrators. 

For bulletin, address 


The Director of the Summer Session 
110 University Hall, Evanston, Ill. 























GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE 
for Teachers 


A Graduate Teachers Coliege, empha- 
sizing Senior College and Graduate work. 


CALENDAR 


Spring Quarter, 1930 
First Term: March 20 — April 29 
Second Term: April 30 — June 6 


Summer Quarter, 1930 


First Term: June 9 — July 18 
Second Term: July 20 — August 27 


By entering at the beginning of the 
second term of the Spring Quarter, 
April 30th, and remaining through 
the Summer Quarter, a semester’s 
work may be completed. 


The resources of the college are de- 
voted to the higher training of teachers. 
Its function is to give the most thorough 
equipment possible to the leaders in all 
phases of public education in the Nation. 


Write the Recorder for Catalog 


Nashville, Tennessee 








Continental Divide, Seen on Student Tours 


The University of Colorado, in the foothills 
of the Rockies, offers you unsurpassed oppor- 
tunities for combining summer study with rec- 
reation. Organized hikes and week-end outings; 
mountain climbing; visits to glaciers; automo- 
bile excursions to Rocky Mountain National 
Park; mountain camp maintained for summer 
students. Altitude of one mile, within sight of 
perpetual snow, gives unexcelled climate and 
stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 23 to July 26 
Second Term, July 28 to Aug. 29 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Law, Medicine, 
Education, Business Administration, Journal- 
ism, Art and Music. Field courses in Geology 
and Biology. Maison Francaise, Casa Espanola. 
University Theater with special instruction in 
Dramatic Production. Many special courses for 
teachers, supervisors and administrators. Special 
opportunities for graduate work in all depart- 
ments. Excellent library; laboratories. Organ 
recitals and public lectures. 


Vacation Railroad Rates 
Boulder Common Point from Eastern 
States 


University of Colorado 
BOULDER, COLORADO 


Send Today for Complete Information 





DEAN OF THE SUMMER QUARTER (Dept. E), 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, 
BOULDER, COLORADO. 


Please send me the bulletins checked below: 
Summer Quarter Catalogue_..Summer Recreation 
Bulletin___Field Courses in Geology and Biology___ 
Graduate School Bulletin___. 


Street and Number 


TT ire ea 
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ternational cooperation as exemplified in the 
League of Nations. The first prize of a trip 
to Europe was won by Miss Edith Garrison of 
the Trenton State Normal School. 


This year the contest for Teachers Colleges 
and Normal Schools is to be in the form of a 
thesis instead of an examination. The sub- 
jects include: How Patriotism and Interna- 
tionalism may be Reconciled in the School; 
The Growth of International Cooperation 
through the League of Nations; Disarmament: 
Obstacles and Accomplishments; Practical 
suggestions for instruction in the League of 
Nations through the teaching of geography; 
An original story for children based on some 
specific incident or accomplishment of the 
League of Nations, or illustrating the aims and 
ideals of the League. If there are other 
topics in which students are particularly in- 
terested, they may submit such topics to the 
Committee on Award for approval. 


Any regularly enrolled student in a teachers 
college, normal school or department of edu- 
cation of a college or university may compete. 
Students must register for the contest by 
March Ist, 1930, and the essays must be mailed 
not later than March 31st to the Committee on 
Award, Teachers College Contest, League of 
Nations Association, 6 East 39th Street, New 
York City. A suggested bibliography will be 
sent on receipt of the registration blank. 


Chillicothe will furnish a penmanship exhibit 
for the Department of Superintendents of the 
National Education Association which meets in 
Atlantic City, New Jersey on February 23-28. 
Miss Blanche Sawyer, Supervisor of Penman- 
ship in Chillicothe, is making up this exhibit 
from the actual classroom work of the pupils 
in the elementary grades. 





County Superintendent George W. Hanson 
of Iron County is spending the second semester 
of the year doing graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. Mrs. Hanson is serving 
as deputy superintendent in his absence. 














LINDENWoOoD COLLEGE 
for WoMEN 
FOUNDED 1827 
ST. CHARLES, MO. 


Offers Liberal Arts and Science, Fine Arts 
and Vocational Courses. 

















For catalogue apply to 


JOHN L. ROEMER, President 
Box SC-30 
St. Charles, Mo. 
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Adv. No. 132—1 col. x 35 lines 


KEEP ABREAST 


IN YOUR SUBJECT 
> 


EARN CREDIT 
TOWARD A DEGREE 





While teaching, use the 
HOME STUDY 


courses for Teachers in Rural. Primary, 
Grade and High Schools—or for Super- 
visors and Principals, which the University 
gives by correspond: courses in 
45 subjects yield credit toward either a 
Bachelor’s degree or Teaching Certificate. 


Write for booklet giving full information. 


The Aniversity of Chicago 


473 Ellis Hall Chicago 














To Superintendents and 
Principals-~ A Request 


In recommending private business schools to your graduates 
have before you a list of schools accredited by this Association. 
They are dependable and thorough ers in verious 
communities, Address nearest office for booklets. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 

AccrepiITeD CoMMERCIAL 

SCHOOLS 
1917 Mallers Building 
The Emblem CHICAGO, ILLINOIS The 
Bilicient Schodl Jarsestown, N. Y. Des Moines, Ie. Schod 
It pays to attend @ school accredited by the N. A. A. C. S 








PHY WALL MapPs...a 
series that stamps in- 
delibly upon the ele- 
mentary and high 
school pupil the dis- 
tribution of a — 
portant agricultu 
and mined B products 
of the United States 
and World. 

Clear, simple and 
easily_interpreted, 
hese Maps are ad- 


| ECONOMIC GEOGRA- 


Vv. Cc. 
FINCH’S 





mirably suited for 
both individual and 
group reference. Free 
escriptive data and 





A.J. Nystrom & Co. 


illustrated maps sent 
3333 Elston Avenue on request. Address 
Chicago Dept. 342 

















SCHOOL CABNIVAL SUPPLIES 


“How to Stage an In. Carnival” $0.26 
“Sideshows” 50 new stunts ...... 15 
“What and How of Am. Cireus” . 


“Sorépaw and Fells In. Circus” .. 
“HS Stunt Show and Carnival” .. 1. 


Catalog Free. Unused Mdse Returnable. 
ALBERT V. JENSEN 
Box 7, Highland Park Station, Des Meines, Iowa 
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SUPERINTENDENT CROSSWHITE 
RECOMMENDS INSURANCE 


“Tips and Clips” is the name that Super- 
intendent C. C. Crosswhite of Cameron, Mis- 
souri gives to his weekly multigraph bulletin 
which is evidently designed for his staff of 
teachers in the Cameron Public Schools. In 
this particular issue Superintendent Crosswhite 
calls the attention of his teachers to the Mis- 
souri State Teachers Association group insur- 
ance. 

“Tt is my opinion that the group insurance 
plan endorsed by the Missouri State Teachers 
Association provides a splendid protection to 
the teacher. The rates are extremely low for 
the protection offered. Adequate life and dis- 
ability insurance policies give the holder there- 
of a mighty comfortable feeling when the spec- 
ters of total permanent disability or death loom 
up in the offing. 

“T do not know a great deal about the merits 
of the various kinds of insurance available but 
it seems to me that if our State Association 
actively endorses and provides this insurance, 
it ought to be good. I expect to take out a 
policy in the near future. 

“Complete information is available in this 
office. Come in to investigate if you are in- 
terested.” 








GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 
State Teachers Ass’ns Headquarters 
Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theatres, 
etc. Presentation of this ad will entitle 

. bearer to special reduced rates. 
Dearborn Street and Jackson Blvd. 


CHICAGO 


PASSION PLAY 
UROP ....§ 385 


acquainted with ouramazing travel values. 
—the results of years of specialization. ALL EXPENSES 


Cunard supremacyl10,000satishedguests. Seg and land 


STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 
551 Fifth Ave., N.Y. Write for Booklet T 




















Ta tye) -) eR TL 


e 4 3 fe ays Foremost Student Tours 
Nearly 4000 satisfied members in 
1929. Small parties, 1st class hotels, 


6 countries plenty of motor travel. Send for 


~ 


booklet of 250 tours. 
ST  oocs nie omaue: enme 


ALL 154 BorYisTon ST. Boston, Mass. 
EXPENSES 








UNIVERSITY and 
STUDENT TOURS 


The Ideal Tours for cultured travelers. 
Competent Leadership—splendid travel 
arrangements. College credit available. 


“The American University Way of Travel” 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE of 


EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 
587 Fifth Avenue, New York 











Glorious Vacations 
in the Lands of History 


NOW you can embark on your “great adventure’ 
and visit England, Ireland, Scotland, Belgium 
Holland, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, France, and 
see the famous Passion Play at Oberammergau 
A wonderfully inspiring, educational vacation ir 
the lands of mystery and romance. 
Via Beautiful St. Lawrence Route 
From Montreal, 1000 miles of scenic river, only 414 days at sea. 
Tourist Third Cabin provides every comfort and . 
Cost, including all necessary expenses, depends upoa 
eee 


selected. # « complete details, itineraries, terms, write to 
European Treasure Tours 

Dept. 138, 182 N. La 

. salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


TAKE A TEMPLE TOUR 


Europe this summer. Motoring. Oberammergau, 
Bavarian Castles, Fontainebleau, Shakespeare 
Country. Cultured, competent leaders, 23 years’ 
successful experience. 


Moderate Prices 
Send for booklet A 


TEMPLEGIS TOURS 


Park Square Bldg., Boston, Mass. 











EUROPE 1930: Small private party conducted 
by a college dean of women. Party sails from 
Montreal June 20. Tour includes France, Swit- 
zerland, Italy, Germany, Austria, Holland, 
England, and Scotland, and Passion Play at 
Oberammergau. Hardships of travel are left 
out but comforts of sightseeing and best of local 
guides are assured. 
Write for folder 

Dean Ella Lee Moulton 

Northern State Teachers College 

Aberdeen, South Dakota. 














Application Photos | 
28 for $1.05 


Send for free sample. 
Know where to get the best. 


Anson Williams, Westport Station, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

















TEACHERS WANTING TEACHING POSITIONS IN ANY OF THE 


Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, 


Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 


FOLLOWING STATES: Mexico, North Dakota, South Dakota, Oklahoma, Texas, Utah, Wyom- 
ing, Should Write immediately. Free enrollment. Prompt 
MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY, 315 Tabor Opera House, Danver, Cole. 
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TEACHERS, WE PLACE td IN BETTER POSITIONS 


re a ES Oe 
— ROCKY MT. aed AGENCY . ores ENTIRE 
FIELD fn) ATI MAN Ac t : a inn COL ee WEST 





Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates. 
Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Booklet, “How To Apply and Secure Promotion 
with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc., etc.,”” free to members, 50c to non-members. 
Every teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment card and information. 























MIDWEST "*cueRs suneau 
PLACING THE RIGHT TEACHER IN THE 
. RIGHT POSITION. KINDERGARTEN TO 

2 RANSAS CITY KANSAS UNIVERSITY—COAST TO COAST. 
H Teachers! Competition is too keen to DELAY or take CHANCES by 
= “using faulty Photographs—Credentials—Service. You aré 
25 Master positively assured the BEST by patronizing the MIDWEST. 
Photos Just ask a member. You cannot afford to be without our 

SUPER-SERVICE. WRITE NOW. 


‘ N. B. LILEY, LLB., Pres.—A former High School 
$1.50 > and mailed to you, & Co. Supt. in Mo. , ” _ 


2 TEACHERS 28 £asT JACKSON BLVD. 
| naceeee Hl CAGO 
Address 
Dept. 8, C. 
C. E. GOODELL, President and General 
Selective Service aging from Primary Teachers to College Presidents. School oth officials as well as teachers will find. 


the personal, sympat! p Gacenstanttes of their needs a valuable enlargement of i. recognized proficiency of ry 
Agency. Write for detai Visit us at the Atlantic City, N. E. A. Convention, Booth H 3 


Ianos 










































ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 45th Year. In the wast decade this Agency has secured 


2 promotions for thousands of teachers in the best Public 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago and Normal Schools. Also for many Superintendents. 


High class clientage. Booklet with valuable information free. 
535 Fifth Ave., New York Citv: 721 Riverside, Spokane, Wash.; 207 E. Williams, Wichita, Kans. 

















WESTERN REFERENCE A TEACHERS PLACEMENT BUREAU 
AND BOND ASSOCIATION 


228 Mfgs. Exchange Bldg. 
8th & Wyandotte, Kansas City, Mo. 


FISK .ceAcdsss. scecr.. FA. C., MO. 


J. A. DEVLIN—MGR. 


A live and up-to-date Bureau placing teachers from 
Kindergarten to University. 






































MOUNTAIN STATES Efficient, Prompt, Outstanding in Personal Service. Enroll Now and avoid 
TEACHE GENCY missing good opportunities in early ovenings. ‘How to write letters of 
ACHERS A application,” Laws of Certification and much valuable information fred 
DENVER, COLORADO to those who enroll. Price 50c to others. 
S. S. PHILLIPS, Mer. We enroll only Normal and College Graduates. 























APPLICATION PHOTOS—$1.50. Your vhoto must be attached to your application for a position. | 
Send your vhotogravh (unmounted) with $1.50 and we will mail you, the same day your order is 
received, 25 finest auality reproductions in size (2% x 3%) and style preferred by Boards of Education. 
12 copnies for $1.00. We return vour original unharmed. 

FULTZ STUDIOS, Dept. B, 15H East 39th St., Kansas City, Mo. 


CPECIALISTS ES ©) 























EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 320 N. GRAND AT OLIVE, ST.LOUIS,M? Ni 


























THE 5 MISSOURI 
State Teachers Colleges 


HAVE ATTAINED THE HIGHEST 
EDUCATIONAL RANKING 


First, by the AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS COL- 
LEGES in being given A classification, the highest 
ranking of any institutions within its member- 


ship. 


Second, by the NortH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES 
and SECONDARY SCHOOLS in being among the only 
twelve teachers colleges in north central ter- 
ritory to be advanced to ranks of universities 
and colleges. Missouri is the only state to have 
all of its teachers colleges thus honored. 


Missouri’s Teachers Colleges are in the Very Fore- 
front in America 


SOUTHEAST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
JOSEPH A. SERENA, President 


CENTRAL MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Warrensburg, Mo. 
E, L. HENDRICKS, President 


NORTHEAST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Kirksville, Mo. 
EUGENE FAIR, President 


NORTHWEST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Maryville, Mo. 
UEL W. LAMKIN, President 


SOUTHWEST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo. 

ROY A. ELLIS, President 
Send to your own Teachers College for General 
Catalogue. 











































Eight weeks session, be- 
ginning Monday, June 9 
and closing Friday, Aug- 
ust 1. 











| GRADUATE WORK | 


in the 


1930 SUMMER SESSION 


of the 





| Exceptional faculty in- 
cluding thirty visiting 
instructors. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


PROFESSIONAL AND ACADEMIC TRAINING 
FOR ALL GRADUATE DEGREES 


More Than Three Hundred Courses for Graduate Students 


Provide Opportunities for Training in 


Agriculture 


Botany 

Chemistry 

Economics 

Educational Psychology 

Elementary School Super- 
vision 

High School Supervision 

High School Administra- 


tion 

Junior High School Ad- 
ministration 

The Work of Deans of 
Women 


Junior High School Su- 
pervision 

Agricultural Education 

Home Economics Educa- 
tion 

Industrial Education 

High School Teaching 
Methods 

English 

French 

Geography 

Geology 

German 

History 

Home Economics 

Vocational Guidance 


College Teaching 
College Administration 
Journalism 

Latin 

Mathematics 
Music 

Physical Education 
Physics 

Physiology 
Political Science 
Rural Sociology 
Sociology 

Spanish 

Zoology . 


GRADUATE WORK IS AN INVESTMENT IN YOUR OWN FUTURE 


High School teachers, college teachers, superintendents of schools, high school principals. deans of 


women, elementary school 


principals, general 
supervisors and teachers, social workers, supervisors of industrial art, 


grade supervisors, music sup*rvisors and teachers. art 


teachers of vocational! subjects. 


directors and teachers of physical education, agricultural and home economics extension specialists, and 
these who wish to continue their studies in academic lines will find courses suited to their needs. 


Lectures, conferences, and addresses by noted educators. 


Extensive recreational program for all students. 


| Entertainment includes, 
| Arthur Guiterman 
Alfred Kreymborg 
V. L. Granville 
Bennett Players 
Will Durant 
Sophie Braslau 








FOR SUMMER SESSION 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
Write 


THE REGISTRAR 


UNIVERSITY of MISSOURI 


COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 


| 








University Kindergarten 
and Elementary School, | 
University Junior-Senior | 
High School furnish Lab- | 
oratory facilities for pro- 
fessional courses. 






































